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Pusuic DEBT or THE Untren Starts. It is some- 
times difficult to refrain from smiling at the solemn pomp 
and profound gravity, with which new converts to the 
anti-internal improvement faith, speak about paying off 
the national debt. ‘Chey would make us believe, that it 
is the highest good which can be conferred on a people— 
that it will immortalize the statesmen who shall effect it, 
though there may not be any more merit in it, than in 
the payment of a check on the bank, drawn by a person 
having the money deposited therein. And many distin- 
guished individuals, who, in 1822 and 1823, ( when the debt 
was more than twice its present amount), thought that 
it was reducing more rapidly than the welfare of the com- 
munity allowed, have changed sides—and would direct 
the whole energies of the nation to its total redemption, 
and are unwilling to expend one dollar on roads, canals, 
rivers and harbors—it being recently made manifest to 
their understanding, that what Aas deen regarded as a set- 
tled policy of the country, is now unconstitutional, or at 
least, inexpedient!—and some who have voted for, or re- 
commended, the disbursement of: millions on public 
works, are willing to go as far as even to suffer the money 
already expended on certain of them to be wasted, rather 
than perfect the plans which, perhaps, they themselves 
may have suggested! And it borders upon an insult to 
the public understanding, when these men, and such as 
these, voting for a reduction of the duties on tea, coffee, 
molasses and salt—of which no one had complained, 
plead a want of money to assist in public works, and are 
80 terribly atraid of a direct tax, if appropriations for 
such works are not checked with an adruptness which 
Las added much to the injury of refusing them. For the 
old and consistent opponents of interna! improvements, 
though they are not very numerous, we entertain the 
highest respect—we have a right to believe that they are 
guided by principle—and they voted for a reduction ot 
these duties to cause a want of moncy, and so prevent 
appropriations for roads and canals, harbors and rivers, 
kc. We blame them not, for this ‘*management.”” But 
when professed triends of internal improvements, who 
adopted the **southern policy” as to a reduction of the 
duties alluded to, excuse appropriations tor the want of 
money, we can only laugh at their folly or wonder at 
their impudence. ‘There is, however, some ‘‘cold com- 
fort” in the reduction of these duties. So far as they 
may have effect to lessen the price of commodities, threc- 
Jourths of that benefit (if a benefit itis), will accrue to the 
people of those states which have generally supported 
wternal improvements, and a protecting tariff,—or are 
most interested in them, or either of them. 

A public debt has often been likened to that of an in- 
dividual—but there are essential differences between the 
two, Itis weli known that we do not regard a national 
debt as a national blessing, but have long believed that it 
may be a national convenience, in furnishing something 
which serves as a wholesome circulating medium, or 
sate investment for the funds of widows and orphans. 
A person out of debt may enjoy much individual com- 
tort—-feel himself at his ease, but at an expense of the 
good of acommunity in which he lives. How different 
was the situation and business of Baltimore, when twen- 
ty or more persons, or houses, that mighit be named, 
were occasional borrowers of money, instead of being 
lenders of it—when they issued their notes, which an- 
swered all the purposes of gojd and silver, to the amount 
of one or two hundred thousand dollars a year, instead 
low pulling out only the accumulation of their mterest? 
Then all things were lively—at present, they are dull, 
Che just eredit that they had, and yet have, goes nothing 
(0 give profitable employment to persons—adds nothing 
io the amount of business transacted, being lost to every 
usclul purpose. And thas, when the public debt shall 
be redeemed, a great reduction in the uses lor money 
will ensue, and business, in general, must go on more 
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sluggishly. It would be fur better to leave the money 
with the people, by the abolition of taxes, than husband 
it to pay debts which no creditor wishes to receive. Let 
it circulate! A box of stones is just as valuable asa box 
oi dollars, if both are kept locked up. 

With these brief remarks, we shall proceed to take a 
view of the public debt, past and prospective, 
The gross amount of the debt on the Ist 

Jan. 1825, was (1 )988,710,588 
And on the Ist Jan. 1829 2) 58,362,135 


\ 








Actual reduction in 4 years 30,348,453 
The estimated balance in the trea- . 
sury, Ist Jan. 1825—was 1,946,597 
The same 1829 5,125,638 
Difference in means ae | 3,179,041 
$3,527,494 


There was paid on account of principat and interest of 
the debt— 


In 1825 12,099,044 78 
1826 11,039,444 64 
1827 10,001,585 98 
1828 12,163,566 90 





Grand total(3) 45,303,642 30 
It should be borne in mind, that it was thet act of 
March, 1817, appropriating 10 millions annually to the 
public debt, which regulates the operations of the trea- 
sury—and only 40 millions could have been paid in these 
four years, without a special act, had not the treasury 
stood indebted to the sinking fund, 1 Ope 
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(1) Treasury report, Dec, 1827—vol. 33, page 286. 

(2) Mr. Rush’s report, Dec. 6, 1828—vol. 35, p. 243. 

(3) Desirous of being entirely candid, as well as nomi- 
nally correct, it is proper to say, that $5,000,000 of this 
stim paid off was derived from a loan granted in May, 
1824 (received in 1825) 44 per cent. stock, to exchange 
for other stocks, or assist iu restoring the treasury to a 
wholesome state—for all will recollect (hat its business 
had been exceedingly deranged, in the latter part of Mr, 
Crawford’s secretaryship. ut it must be observed, that 
the balance in the treasury on the Ist Jan, 1829, exceed- 
ed such balance on the ist Jan. 1825, in the sum of 
$3,179,041: and besides, the revenue for the first year 
of Mr. Rush’s charge of the treasury, (1825) was three 
millions less than Mr. In, :.am’s first year (1§29), mainly 
because of an increased product of the custoni in the 
latter. 





Whole receipts 1825 26,840,858 
Deduct loan 5,000,000 
——-——= 21 ,840, 858 
Whole revenue, 1829 24,767 ,122 
In favor of 1829 $2,926,264 


‘This view of the subject shews the following general 


resuli— 
Actual payments on accouni of the debt 45,303,642 


Excess money in the treasury—1829 over 25 3,179,041 


48,482,683 
5,000,000 





Deduct the loan 





43,482,683 


A sum equal to the extinetion of the whole real debt 
of the United States, the’S per Gents. excepted, as stated 
below, with its accumulating interest—tor the interest 
would be abated about'a million, were all the stocks re- 
deemable at pleasure—provided the same amouats were 
annually paid in the current four years, as in the last 
four—without reterence to the larger revenue of 1829 
over that of 1825. 
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The debt on the 1st Jan. 1829, consisted of— 
1.—6 per cent. stocks redeemable after 1827 




















and 1828 16,279,822 
2.—5 per cent. stock redeemable in 1832 999,999 
3.— ditto 1835 4,735,296 
4.— ditto exehanged 1832 56,704 
5.—44 per cent. stocks 1832 10,000,000 
6.— ditto 1829 and ’30 1,539,366 
7.— ditto 1833 and ’S4 4,454,727 
38,062,886 

Add, 5 per cent. stock in capital of the bank 
of the U. S. 7,000,000 
5 per cent. stock (revolutionary debt) 13,299,249 
58,362,135 





The 5 per cent. stock in the bank of the U. S. is re- 
deemable at pleasure—but is rather an investment of the 
public credit than «a public debt, ‘The shares in the bank 
might sell for a million and a half of dollars more than 
would pay off the stock; and for five per cent. paid, an in- 
terest on the stock of more than six per cent. is received 
in dividends at the bank, so the actual gain by this opera- 
tion was, for 1829, 140,000 dollars. 

It is not probable that the 3 per cent. stock will be 
paid, so long as the public income may be reduced by 
diminished taxation, unless the gencral value, or inte- 
rest, of money should advance so as to cause a large re- 
duction in the selling price of this stock—for, though 100 
dollars in it yields only three dollars per annum, the 100 
dollars must be paid, when the stock is redeemed, ‘The 
interest f& a small affair, being only 398,970 dollars a 
year. The actual debt then expected to be paid is in the 
sum of 38,062,886 dollars, as stated above. 


The amount paid for principal and interest in 1825, 
26, °27, 728, was 45,303,642—add excess in the treasury 
Ast Jan. 1829, over the amount Ist Jan. 1825, (3,179,041) 
—together, say, 48,482,683; or, less the five million 
loan, 43,482,683. 

Now, let us ascertain the amount that will be required 
to extinguish the 38 millions of debt and all aceruing in- 
terest, in the space of 4 years, if payable in that period. 
1$,299,000—S per cent. stocks—interest for 








4 years 1,595,880 
16,279,000—6 per cent. stocks, paid off Ist 
July 1830, on which an equated interest of 
nine months, has been paid 732,555 
999,999—5 per cent. stock—two years inter- 
est thereon, say 100,000 
4,735,296—ditto—not redeemable until 1855 
—4 years interest 947,056 
10,000,000—44 per cent. stocks, redeemable 
in May 1832—interest from Ist Jan. 1829 
to that date, 5 years 5 months 1,537,000 
1,539,336—44 per cent. stock, redeemable 
29 and ’S0—say one year’s full interest 
thereon 68,270 
4,454,727—44 per cent. stock, not redeema- 
ble in the 4 years, whole interest thereon 801,848 
5,772,609 
Add the principal to be redeemed 38,062,886 
‘Votal—principal and interest $45, 834,495 





The result then shews that if the present administra- 
tion, in the current four years, shall do as much on ac- 
count of the public debt, &c. as was done by the last ad- 
ministration in the same time, the whole real debt in- 
tended, or desired, to be redeemed, will be paid off, or 
provided for. 

But even this is an unfair exhibit, as compared with 
the acts of the last administration—for if the stocks 
might be paid off at pleasure, in the current four years, 
at Feast a million more would be in the power of the 
government to save, on account of interest, only—that is, 
provided the income shall remain as it was: in which case, 
a large amount of money must lie idle in the treasury, 
because of the protracted periods at which the public 
debt may be paid off. It is true, we may make an invest- 
ment of money, by striking at the bank, in paying off the 5 
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the present high selling price of the 3 per cents* ( — per 
cent.), we cannot suppose that they will be bought up. 
And it ought io be remembered, that during the last 
administration, large sums of money, many millions in 
all, were voted to works of internal improvement—ex. 
penditures on account of which, it appears, will be 
forbidden in the current four years—making a gene. 
ral total of several millions in favor of the former pe- 
riod of years, provided the whole of the debt, as above 
stated, shall be paid in the current term. But, we do 
not calculate that the income will remain so large as it 
has been. As we have oftentimes said, it isas uncertain 
as the winds and waves; and we shall not be surprized, if 
internal improvements are stopped and the operations of 
the tariff embarrassed, that the poverty of the people will 
so far reduce the revenue as to bring it down nearly to 
the ordinary rag Aon, rage of the government, without 
regard to the redemption of any part of the public debt, 
Certa'n events in 1820 and 1821 reduced the receipts from 
the customs to 14 millions a year, or seven millions less 
than their general average, several years past. The peo- 
ple, impoverished by the want of profitable employment, 
could not purchase taxed articles as theretofure and 
since; and like causes have not yet ceased to odagier like 
effects. And the reduced duties on teas, coffee, salt and 
molasses, may have effect to lessen the revenue, ina 
very considerable sum. A reduction of these taxes had 
not been asked for—and whether the commodities which 
they act upon shall decline in price because of lessened 
‘*taxation,” will be seen hereafter—especially salt and 
molasses, 

But, according to the treasury report of Dec. 1829, 
there was to be a vast accumulation of means, as stated 
by the secretary—made out, however, before certain du- 
tics were reduced: 

He paid on account of the public debt,,in 1829 8,715,462 





The sinking fund for 1830 he estimated at —-11,500,000 
Ditto 1831 12,000,000 
Ditto 1832 12,000,000 
44,215,462 
Whereas all that he can payt in the 4 years 
on account of the debt, except of the stock 
in the bank, and the 3 per cents, is 
In 1829 principal and interest [us before] 8,715,462 
1830 a 9,969,132 
1831 es 7,705,960 
1832 «“ 8,413,479 
34,804,033 


Leaving say 10 millions that he knew not how to dis- 
pose of, except by paying off the 5 per cent. stock in the 
bank of the United States, that a real invesiment of seven 
millions might be made on behalf of the United States, 
and all this at a moment precedent to the great outcry 
against appropriations for internal improvements, decause 
of money being needed to redzem the public debt—and 
strange sayings that we should be compelled to resort to 
diregt taxation, to keep the wheels of government a-go- 
ing! 

We shall not pursue this subject any further at present. 
It may be referred to hereafter, and we wish to Mr, Se- 
erctary Ingham better success in his estimates than at- 
tended those of Mr. Crawford—a worthy gentleman, 


—— 





*Mr. Ingham’s report of Dec. 14, 1829, says the then 
current price was 874 per cent. now about 90. 

+Unless in partial purchases, the period when the pub- 
lic creditors may be forced to receive their money 10 
arriving. 

We have heard however, that, previous to one of the 
reports in congress about the bank, the question was ask- 
ed, will the bank yield up some of the 44 per cent. stocks 
in its possession, or prefer the payment of the 5 per 
cent. stock torming a part of its capital? The answer [0 
this question was easily made! So that if the secretary 
of the treasury shall not make an investment by which 
he miay stop the payment of five per cent. interest, he 
may buy upa stock bearing an interest of four and 4 
half per centum! ‘here is no doubt as to what Mr. 
Ingham will do. He will invest—and sell out stock 
the bank, if required, to meet the operations of the g° 





per cent stock that it holds, as part of its capital; but, at 
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who, however, seemed totally unconscious as to the un- 
certainty of our revenue system, even before the exist- 
ence of the ‘‘abominable tariff.” Indeed, and the fact 
may be proudly stated as shewing the soundness of the 
principles of the friends of the American system, the 
revenue has been rendered more steady because of the 
tariff laws, and that from the customs may hardly ever be 
less than about 20 millions of dollars—provided our 
manufacturing establishments shall produce a reasonable 

rofit for labor and capital employed in them. The 
‘philosophers” cannot comprehend why it is that the pro- 
teetion of domestic industry shall inerease the general 
consumption of foreign articles—--for they do not know 
that desire is continually pressing on the means to gratify 
it—that scores of thousands of persons who have no 
other capital than in their labor, being without a demand 
for that, must purchase sparingly—live on plainer food, 
and wear their old clothes longer, &c. The surest 
and best of all contrivances to pay the public debt, is to 
keep the people fully employed, that value may be cre- 
ated; and, when created, it requires no great degree of in- 
genuity to gather into the public treasury the small 
amount that is needed for the public wants. 

Tue question. It being admitted, that protected arti- 
cles are cheaper than before such articles were protect- 
ed, the question has been started,—*‘are they any cheap- 
er than the British would have sold them to us, had we 
never protected them?” as proposed by a gentleman of 
North Carolina, to which we essayed an answer in the 
Reeisrer of the 24th ult. 

Though our recollection is pretty strong, and access to 
many facts convenient, from habit, partially supported by 
a little system, we neglected to make numerous referen- 
ces in supporting an affirmative to this question, and not 
afew things which presented themselves were set aside, 
that the discussion might be confined within reasonable 
bounds. But there are one or two points that we should 
have made, because of their directness, had we thought of 
them at the time; for they are as clear asa sun-beam. 

It is manifest, that the navigation of the United States 
was builtup by protection. As much as two pence, ster- 
ling, per /6. has been charged for the freight of cotton to 
Europe—it is now hardly a half- penny; and, so great is the 
domestic competition, notwithstauding the vastly supe- 
rior amount of British tonnage und its even greater want 
of employment, that nine-tcnths of the cotton exported 
is carried in our own vessels, navigated by Ameri- 
can seamen, subsisted on Americin provisions, Xe, 
though British ships may enter or depart from the ports 
of the United States, on the same terms as our own. 
This reduction in the cost of freight, isa direct benefit 
to the growers of cotton, for charges on account of trans- 
portations to market, enter as much into the value of 
commodities, asa ploughing of the land that it may pro- 
duce them. There needs no example to prove this— 
but, to bring the case nearer home, let us suppose, that 
the contemplated rail road in South Carolina, shall, 
when completed, lessen the cost of conveying a pound of 
cotton to Charleston, from one half to a quarter of a cent 
--may the owners of that road be abused as ‘‘monopo- 
lists,” and will it be said, that the planters are “taxed” 
by them?* Yes—these things will be said,—or the 
‘South Carolina doctrines”? have no sort of pretension 





to consistency. But, will the British purchaser care the 
value of a straw, whether it shall cost a cotton planter 
150 or 75 cents, to send his bale ct cotton to his tactor? 
Will the purchaser enquire, whether one ton weight of a 
certain lot was dragged to the place of export by four 
horses, at the rate ot two milesanliour, or ten tons ol 
the same lot passed over a rail-road, by one horse, at the 
rate of 4 miles an hour? The quality being the same, 
will he pay a higher price for that transported at the 
higher cost, that the planter may be indemnified? We are 
almost ready to beg pardon of our readers tor proposing 
a question so absurd, but it is onthe principle of this 
foolish question that the grand opposition to the protect- 








*And it may also be affirmed that the cost of tans- 
portation would have been so reduced, if the road had 
not been made? gr~# But we refer not this to the North 
Carolina gentleman, Others have asserted, what he de- 
sired to inquire into, 
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ing policy isfounded! Weregarda reduced cost in the 
transportation of domestic commodities to the market 
for them, as being precisely the same, in its operation 
and effect, as a protecting duty on foreign commodities, 
—either being, and alike, an encouragement of the do- 
mestic industry. Certainly, if the cost of conveying & 
pound of cotton, from Macon to Charleston, be lessened 
a quarter of a cent, the value of cotton at Macon will be 
advanced in the same sum, no matter what the whole 
value ofthe cotton may be. 

In the appendix to the proceedings of the Harrisburg 
convention, page 33, it is shewn by a reference to the 
‘London trade list” of the 26thJune 1827, and the then 
actual selling price in Baltimore, that the real average 
price at London, of a package [10lbs] of no. 20, cotton 
yarn, was 16s. 04d. or $3,56, the pound sterling rated at 
444 cents, whereas the regular selling price of equally 
good, if not superior, no. 20, cotton yarn, at Baltimore, 
tor L0Jb. was only $3,235. But this was notall. At that 
time, the exchange on England was 8 or 9 per cent. ad- 
vance—that is, it required the payment of 480 cents in 
the United States, to pay one pound at London*—and 
hence, while the 10lbs of yarn at Baltimore, onthe money 
standard of the United States, was worth only 523 cents, 
it would have required the exportation of $84 cents to 
have obtained 10ibs of like yarn at London, without any 
benefit, by way of drawback or allowanee, on the export 
of the yarn--the real difference being nineteen per 
cent. in favor of the American manufaeture, without 
charge for freight, insurance and merchants profits, &c. 
on an importation of British yarn. Nothing then ean be 
more clear than that the British could not, or would not, 
have supplied us so cheaply with such yarn as we suppli- 
ed ourselves, by means of a protecting tariff, which had 
created a great domestic competition, This state of 
facts remains unaltered, as shewn in the important truth 
we stated last week—that one house, in a certain city of 
the U. S. has lately exported from 600 to 700 bales of 
American cotton yarn, and that another had issued large. 
orders for sucha supply tor the foreign market. If Bri- 
tish yarn, (because of an immensely superior power to 
produce a surplus of it, and of more extensive and inti- 
mate commercial relations, with almost every part of the 
trading world) were cheaper than ours, it is IMPOSSIBLE 
that such exportations of American yarn could be made. 
The proprietors of the mines on the Schuylkill, will 
not send their “coals to Newcastle!” 

After we had reflected upon and matured the things 
stated in the preceding remarks—-we accidently took up, 
and, for the first time, looked over, the sound and intel- 
ligent speech of Mr. Young, of Connecticut, delivered 
in the house of representatives on the 7th May last, Mr. 
McDufiie’s motion to repeal the tariffs of 1824 and 1828 
being under consideration; from which we shall offer two 
or three extracts, and conclude this subject for the pre- 
sent. 

After speaking favorably of American machinery—in 
the greater quantity of the labor of women and children 
applied—the vigor and perseverance of the American 
people, &c. Mr. Young says: ; 

‘In all things, in this country, aside from manufac- 
turing, by sea and by land, in peace and in war, a gene- 
ral complacent consciousness of superiority seems to 
prevail. In the region now embracing our sauthwest- 
ern states, where, under the dominion of kings and des- 
pots, population and cultivation for centuries almost, 
were confined to contracted isolated setthements, with 
little intercourse, increase, or extension. But when the 
banner of our constitution was spread over it, and the 
spirit of freedom breathed upon it, population, cultiva- 
tion, activity and improvements, and all the blessings of 
civilization, spread around it like enchantment. The 
spirit of liberty, sir, is as visible and prevalent in our 
youthful manutactorics as in our youthful settlements, 
‘Add to these considerations, that the price of provisions 





*Lhe committee of finance of the senate, in their re- 
port on the national currency, March 29, 1830, say that 
1094 Spanish dollars must be sent to London, to pay a 
debt which we call 100. We rate the dollar at 48. 6d. 
sterling; but it is worth in Boglind only 4s. 4d, This 
then is the real par of exchange—four dollars and eighty 
five cents for the pound sterling, not 444. 
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especially, and many other of the necessaries of life, is 
at about one half the price in this country that it is in 
England; that the Englishman, for the expenses of the 
government in tithes, taxes, imposts, excise and exac- 
tions, pays about seven dollars to the American’s one— 
amounting, for a family of common size, to about seven 
dollars per month. ‘To this add freight and ground- 
rent, and all their other great expenses and embarrass- 
ments, and we may, f think, readily conceive, that we 
can manufacture cheaper than England or any other na- 
tion of Europe. My next object will be to show this 
from existing facts. 

“I proceed, therefore, to give to the committee, in 
proof, the palpable facts Ll alluded to in the fore part of 
my observations. 

**We know that coarse cotton cloth, below about No, 
25, has been fairly and fully protected; from that to about 
No. 45 or 5U, partially protected; above that very slight- 
ly, including what are termed in our tariff, cambrics, 
muslins, &c. And what has been the result? Why, 
sir, while the fine cottons, which include a greater pro- 

,ortion of labor, and should have fallen lower, have only 
tallen. from 15 to 25 per cent. (not so much as your 
agricultural produce in the same time), coarse cotton 
goods have fallen from 50 to 75 per cent. — This case I 
have put for the double purpose of exemplifying the ef- 
fects of our protection and competition in those articles 
we manufacture, and to show the use the foreigner makes 
ofnur market, as far as he supplies and controuls it. | 
will give another instance, exemplifying the same effects, 
more palpable and decisive, probably. 1 me#n common 
crockery ware, and common glass ware; both imported 
and sold by the same class of merchants generally.” 

[How striking is the distinction between the reduced 
prices of fine and coarse cotton goods! } 

Mr. Young proceeds— 

‘‘Glass and glass wares, we know, have received such 

rotection as to excite powerful competition, 

‘‘While the manufacture of common, enamelled, and 
printed wares has a8 yet, scarcely been attempted in this 
country, same brown wares, and imitation Delphian 
wares have been common, and some new manufactories 
of porcelan, are now lately promising success. But the 
eommon Liverpool ware, as it is often called, has at all 
times occupied, commanded, and controuled our market, 
and regulated its prices. And what has been the result? 
Much the same as in the other instance, except as this 
article has had no rival in this country, the effect is more 
perceptible. While one has hardly fallen filteen per 
cent. the other has, in many branches of it, fallen 75 per 
cent. And the opposers of this system, who complained 
so much of its injustice and oppression, are now actually 
saving 25 per cent. or more, on theirglass wares, in con- 
sequence of this protection, and losing the same amount 
on their earthenwares for the want of such protection, ” 

(Mr. Young might safely have said, a saving of fji/ly 
per cent. on glass generally. ] 

Further—** The American manufacturer asks no bet- 
ter basiness than to sell his goods at the English market 
price, where the English manulacturer and merchant has 
the trade. One more instance, and | have done. 

‘The English manufacturer, it is well known, has, 
for a loag Ume, enjoyed a great and important trade in 
cotton yarn, with the nations in the north of Europe. 
‘This is there manufactured into cloth. Any stuffing, 
imperfection, or deception, which might go off well 
enough im cloths sold here or there, must be avoided to 
retain this market. It is, therefore, policy fo the manu- 
facturer to make this an honest, fair article, and of course 
it is a fair article to compare prices upon; a fair criterion, 
and probably the only exact one, in the whole range of 
our rival cotton and woollen manufactures. The Eng- 
lish manufacturer, it is well known, is in the habit of put- 
ting the American stamp and mark on his own fabrics, 
from a consciousness of the difference in the value in 

oods of the same appearance. 

“How then stands the comparison? Ihave known for 
some time the general fact, that we were underselling 
the English manufacturer in this article. I have now a 
statement of the market prices of cotton goods generally, 
in Manchester and Philadelphia, and the price of yarns, 
collated and compared, trom No. 12 to 30 inelusive, 

which any genticmap may examine, if he please, and have 








tena 
evidence of its aceuracy, and he will find that the differ- 
ence is nearer six than five per cent. in our favor.* 
One thing more will appear from the examination. viz:. 
that you can purchase one pound of good cotton cloth 
American manufacture, at about the same price that you 
can a pound of yarn inthe English market. Sir, strange 
as it may seem, the American manufacturer, ifhe were 
permitted, could make a good business in sending cot- 
ton yarn, and cotton goods, to a British market, to Man- 
chester itself.” 

Oiher extracts equally pointed, might be added—but 
those who reject the facts set forth, will not, ‘‘believe 
though one arose from the dead,” to assure them of the 
rectitude of the priaciples by which we are led: to a sup- 
port of the *‘American system.” 

RaiL ROADS AND caNnats. If the distance to Pitts- 
burg, or Wheeling, or any other point on the Ohio, over 
ground most suitable for the track of a rail road or the line 
of acanal, be 35C miles, it is now settled that it may be 
travelled (oma road) in about 23.continuous hours, or at 
the moderate rate of 15 miles an hour, including all stop- 
pages—or if the rate of speed be increased to 20 miles 
an hour, which there is every reason to suppose will 
easily happen, the journey may be nearly made in the 
light of one day--say from 3 o’clock A. M. to 4 past 8 
P. M. or 174 hours. Now a canal, if made between the 
waters of the Chesapeake and of the Ohio, will require 
at keast 400 locks—-the time lost in passing through each 
of these* cannot be accounted less than 10 minutes, or 
66 2-3 hours, in the lucks only--and the speed on the 
canal will not, under the most favorable circumstances, 
by passenger boats, exceed six milesan hour. Thus, 
while heavy and coarse and cheap goods may pass on the 
canal, passengers, and all sorts of goods seeking a prompt 
market, will be transported on the rail road- -the saving 
of time, only, far exceeding the difference in the cost 0. 
carriage, if any there shall be. 








DINNER TO THE PRESIDENT. NVashville, (Tenn. ) 
July 10. ‘The president ot the United States, on his re- 
turn from Nashville to the Hermitage, on ‘Thursday, the 
15th inst. stopped in a beautiful grove about three miles 
from town, and there took dinner with about four hun- 
dred of his old friends and neighbors, who had assembled 
lor the express purpose of meeting him. Every thing 
was conducted with the plainness and simplicity of re- 
publican farmers. A table, upwards of one hundred 
yards in length, was spread in the woods, and filled with 
cheerful, contented, happy citizens. The fare was sub- 
stantial but not luxurious. ‘There was no parade or ef- 
fort at display: the utmost freedom and respectful de- 
corous familiarity prevailed, and the chief magistrate of 
this great nation mingled with the crowd of his fellow- 
citizens as acompanion and a friend. Every one had an 
opportunity of social, unreserved intercourse with him, 
and he appeared anxious to converse freely with all who 
approached him, 





*It is manifest that Mr. Young did not estimate the real 
difference in our money-valuations and the British, which 
is equal to 94 per cent. against us as to what we eall par— 
that is L1 as being 444 cents, and no more; had this differ- 
ence been added, Mr. Young’s six per cent. would have 
been put down fifteen per cent. bemg a very handsome 
profit indeed! It would be an excetlent business to ex- 
port American cotton yarn, or coarse cotton goods, to 
Maachester, if there received tree of duty. 

But then, it may be asked, whence the utility of a high 
duty on British cotton yarn, or coarse cotton goods? 
The answer is simple—to prevent gluts of our market, 
by which the domestic competition may be embarrassed 
or destroyed; which not only supplies consumers at the 
lowest fair price, but furnishes # large value for exporta- 
tion. We shall not be surprised to find that more than 
one thousand bales of cotton, in cotton yarn only, shall be 
exported in the present year to entirely New markets, in 
consequence of such manufacture of the material. —__ 

The plain fact is, that the cotton factories in the Unit- 
ed States very considerably increase the general demand 
for American cotton—and there is no man who can 80- 
berly look at this assertion without affirming it. 
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Mr. Crar. The Ohio State Journal ofthe 29th ult. 
has an account of the public dinner given at Colurabus to 
Mr. Clay, by the mechanics, &c. From 350 to 406 per- 
sons-partook ofthe entertainment, among whom were 
several soldiers of the revolution. The toast eompli- 
mentary to him, was as follows: 

«© Qur inestimable guest, Henry Clay,—An efficient 
laborer in support of the industry of the country—tarm- 
ers and mechanics know how to appreciate his services.”’ 

And, after the cheering had subsided, he arose, and for 
about an hour and a half addressed the company, claim - 
ing the attention of all present, but interrupted with loud 
and repeated tokens of applause. We have only a slight 
sketch of certain parts of the speech, made out by one 
of the company—Mr. Clay speaking without notes; and 
having no time to write out the substance of what he 
said. Mr. Clay’s toast was— 

‘*Columbus—It has the surest guaranty of its con- 
tinued growth and prosperity, in the spirit, enterprise and 
respectability of its mechanics.” 

These were some of the regular toasts: 

The working men of the world—Nature’s aristocracy—— 
the chief source of all wealth, and of all power. 

Politicians by trade—Caucus mongers, and _ political 
drill sergeants, too lazy to work, but not ashamed to beg 
for office—may they henceforth be estimated according to 
their deserts. 

Our representation in congress--OF sixteen, two only 
were found faithless when the prostrate Indian was to be 
sacrificed—let the dough faces be remembered. 

The nullifiers of the south--A combination of political 
journeymen who have turned ont for higher wages. 

There were many volunteers, chiefly complimentary 
to Mr. Clay, or expressive of favorable opinions towards 
the tariff and internal improvements—such as these:— 

By John M. Walcutt.—Our distinguished guest, Hen- 
ry Clay—A first rate workman, the common interest of 
our country demands that he should be Joss of the na- 
tional shop. 

By R. W. Cowles.—Internal improvements—T hey 
will be sustained by western republicans; the presiden- 
tial veto notwithstanding. 

By C. C. Beard.—Kentucky: The blood of her sons 
flowed freely in defence of our rights: like freemen may 
we raise her Clay to protect them. 

On his way home, he was met five miles from Spring- 
field by 120 citizens on horseback, and escorted into the 
town, with whom he afterwards dined; after which he 
proceeded to the Yellow Springs. He has received some 
1U or 15 invitations to stop at different places. He was 
expected at Hamilton, where a repast was to be served 
up in the pubiic square, &c. 

Mr. Maruew Garey has been named for a seat in 
eongress from Philadelphia, and might be elected—we 
should suppose: but, in pursuance of a resolution form- 
ed in 1822, he has declined that, or any other public of- 
fice, intending to devote the remains of his life to lite- 
rary pursuits, 





Cuaries Carrot, is the only one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence, who survives to the pre- 
sent time. Jas. Madison, the only one of the convention 
it 1787, which formed the federal constitution. Paine 
Wingate, the only one of the first senators: of the U. 
States, when the federal government was organized at 
New York, April 1789—and Egbert Benson, and Mr. 
Madison, the only two representatives in the first con- 
gress, at the same period, who are living. —Mr. Madi- 
eon was also'a member of the old congress, int781. 
| Bost. Gaz. 
Mr. Souraarp’s eration. We have a copy of an 
Oration pronounced before the Mechsnic’s Association, 
at Newark, N. J. at their annual meeting, on the anni- 
versary of the Declaration of Independence, by Mr. 
Southard, late secretary of the navy. It isa plain-yet 
powerful, presentation of opinions and facts, free from 
party reterences, but stimulating the people to persevere 
and cleave to those systems under which they have so 
eminently prospered, 





,CaEMUNG CanaL, Theanniversare of the Declaration 
ef Independence was happily selected for ‘‘breaking 


ground” on this very interesting canal, which is to unite 
the great Erie canal and the Tioga, or upper western 
branch of the Susquehannah river, thus equally offering 
New York, Philadelphia cr Baltimore to the rich pro 
ductions of a large and fertile tract of country, rapidly 
filling with industrious freemen. We have a full and 
very pleasant account of the proceedings. 
of breaking the ground was performed by thirteen 

soldiers of the revolution, and may they all be bles- 

sed with a happy living to see the work completed— 

another link added to the chain of independence—a new 

artery opened throngh which prosperity may plentifully 

flow! James Robinson, esq. delivered an address on 

breaking the ground, concluding as follows: 

“Permit me now to address a few words to the conti- 

nental committee of thirteen. 

“Gentlemen—From time immemorial it has been the 

custom to commence all works of great public utility 

with solemn and patriotic formality, and to implore the 

blessings of the Most Hieu upon the undertaking; and 

it has been a custom also to select the most distinguished 

citizens to perform that office. On this occasion the 

trust could not have been confided to more appropriate 

hands. You have assisted in laying the foundation of 
our liberties upon which an amazing superstructure has 
been erected, and have had the satisfaction of witnessing 
the countless blessings that have flowed from our free 
ingitutions. You were the pioncers In the settlement 
of this now densely populated section of the state, when 

the path of the Indian was the only highway to direct 
your steps. You have acquired a goodly heritage, and 
lived to see the forest recede and give place to highty 
cultivated towns and flourishing villages; and settlements 
extended and extending to ‘the farthest verge. In fine, 
your whole lives are a guarantee that whatever your 
hands commence for the public good is sure to be suc- 
cessful. Proceed, then, venerable fathers, to perform 
this patriotic duty, and may heaven prosper your exer- 
tions.” 

After which an oration was delivered by H. G. Bald- 
win, esq. well suited to the patriotic oecasion, and the 
numerous company partook of a bountiful entertainment, 
and drunk many excellent toasts, enjoying the day without 
excess, but with much cordiality and entire good feeling. 
May all the wishes of the company be crowned with 
success—may every endeavor to advance the interests of 
the productive classes, by the encouragement of their in- 
dustry, be cherished—that the land may be filled with 
hardy freemen, zealous of their rights, and able, as they 
are willing,to defend them! ‘This is the aim and end of 
the “American System,’’ whatever difference there may 
be as to the means of pushing it forward——* ‘Independence 
forever,” as the patriarch said, when just about depart- 
ing to another and a better world, on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the day on which he signed the charter of Ame- 
rican liberty. 

‘“VHE DANGER Is over.” The following isfrom the 
Richmond Enquirer— 

“Whatever conclusion any of ‘the appearances’ may 
have justified, we beg leave to assure them, that ‘The 
danger is over.’ We do not speak idly or unadvisedly 
upon a subject of this sort. We have information, upon 
which we can most confidently rely, that no statute or 
edict of nullification will be passed in South Carolina— 
but that she wiil continue, in conjunction with Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, and the other anti-tariff states, 
to protest against that measure, as both inexpedient and 
inconsistent with the spirit of the constitution—that there 
will be ‘a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether,” 
against all such encroachments of the federal govern- 
ment. No change of means can change the principles 
of the south. We still go against this “bill of abomina- 
tions,” so abhorrent to this new country, her limitted 
constitution, and to this enlightened age.” 

pC_7> Though we have thought it right to expose some 
of the doings of the mad-cap politicians of South Ca- 
rolina, and shew the grossness of their inconsistencies, we 
never apprehended sny ‘danger’ from them; for we 
have always thought that the large body of the people, 
even in that state, would promptly put down any nullifi- 
catory action. And for South Carglina, which gtands 





alone in partial support of the strange doctrines lately 
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proclaimed, to attempt a resistance of the laws of the 
union, is an idea not to be indulged for a moment. We 


are glad, however, that the Enquirer’s prophecy gives 
us some hope that reason is returning, though great ef- 
forts are still making by the factious to keep up the ex- 
citement—that they may ride on it. 

We have seen several sets of toasts drunk in South 
Carolina, at which her mad politicians were severely re- 
(ne Take the following as samples: 


_ The majority—It may err, but not so apt as the mino- 

rity. ' 

The farewell address of Washington-—May the people 
of South Carolina read it often and profit by its precepts. 

Convention—But another phrase for disunion: May 
the sons of South Carolina maturely deliberate upon it, 
before they grasp the temptation which will lead to inevi- 
table destruction. : 

Nullification—-Our union is indeed worthless, if one 
state out of twenty-four can check the progress of the 
government. 

. When South Carolina secedes from the general go- 
vernment, may Spartanburg accede to the states of Itu- 
therford, Haywood, and Buncombe. 

The district of Spartanburg—May the political senti- 
ments of its citizens ever be like its climate, pure and 
uncontaminated by the fever of disunion. 

The hot headed, ambitious, and misguided politicians 
of Saath Carolina—May a disunion of their heads prg- 
cede a disunion of the states. 


“Tae Sournern TIMES,” published at the seat of the 
overnment of South Carolina, and also that of the col- 
ege, has the following paragraph: 

‘“The right to acr is with us, and we should do so.—— 
We cannot conceal from the people, that action will haz- 
ard a collision with the general government that may not 
stop where the friends of the union may desire—but 
then it rests entirely with the general government whether 
they will urge matters to such extent or not. We do 
not compel them to use force, nor have they a right to 
do it. And, although they may, it is unfair to suppose 
they will. For ourselves we aver our solemn beliet that 
they will not. Yet, if we believed otherwise, we should 
still say, that it would be unworthy of the state of South 
Carolina to be driven from the vindication of her rights, 
by the fear that her oppressors would rush into unjusti- 
fiable extremities. On their own heads let the conse- 
quences of their rashness rest. We have done all that 
speaking, writing, protesting, and menacing can do, 
either asa state or as individuals, at home and abroad, 
and without the slightest effect. Let us now go further.” 

Let them ‘‘go further.” ‘The people ot the state 
will, themselves, put down an overt act. We have had 
talking enough. The president will put his veéo on doing, 
und have the aid of every state in such measures as 
he shall adopt for the preservation of those laws which 
he has sworn to support. He is not a traitor. 

Home-TrRapDE. From the Ist day of Jan. to the 50th 
June, there were imported into Providence, 27,122 bales 
cotton, 28,354, bbls. flour, 203,913 bushels corn, and 
11,377 do. rye. 

OLD TIMES DOCTRINE. We accidentally came across 
an old United States Gazette, as old as the 26th of Octo- 


ber 1791, in which, among other articles in the shape of 


intelligence and speculation, we find one which exhibits 


so true a view even at that early day, of the real policy of 


our country, that we cannot forbear extracting it. It is 
a passage of a letter purporting to be written at Glasgow: 
the writer says: 

‘Phe United States will never find sucha sure and 
certain market for their grain as by cneouraging manulac- 
tories. ‘This will be a market attended with no risks, 
nor liable to the regulation of any foreign prince. In 
short, if peace is restored in Europe, it is doubtfal it 
there will be oceasion for a single cargo of American 
wheat. Hy encouraging manutactorics so much in Bri- 
tain, all that the country grows is consumed at home.” 

The writer spske with the spirit of propheey—when 
peace came, our farmers were thrown out of every mar- 
ket in Europe, and the introduction of manulactures 
here wasa neccessary consequence, Agricultural produce, 
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itis true, is low, but what would it have been without 
the home market, and if all the productive industry now 
engaged in manufactures had been devoted to the culti- 
vation of the earth? [ Del. Journal. 

IRon Mines 1n Gronera. The editor of the Hancock 
Advertiser, who has recently visited the county of Ha- 
bersham, says—‘‘Three miles below Clarkesville, the 
capital of that county, on the Sokee, a tributary to 
the Chattahoochie, an enterprising gentleman (Moses 
Stroupt) is erecting works for the manufacture of iron, 
The beds of ore are inexhaustible. When the works are 
complete, the issue of wrought iron will be 2,000 pounds 
per diem; and they can be enlarged to any desirable ex- 
tent. Travellers will find themselves well compensa- 
ted for their trouble, by an inspection of these noble 
works. Price of iron $6 per hundred. ~ 

E(_}7’The people of Georgia had better forbid the 
working of these mines—for they will surely make the 
neighboring farmers tariff-men, because of the market 
opened at their doors, 


NORTH-EASTERN BOUNDARY. We find the following 
intelligence in the Augusta (Maine), Patriot: 

**Gen. Webber, who was appointed by the marshal of 
this state to assist in taking the census, has been driven 
back, and compelled to desist from the performance of 
his duty in that portion of our territory to which the Bri- 
tish have set up their claim. The authorities of New 
Brunswick have extended their jurisdiction over this ter- 
ritory, and we are informed that a proclamation was pub- 
lished forbidding the inhabitants to give in their census; 
and gen. W. was threatened with anrrest, in ease he 
proceeded farther in carrying into effeet one of the laws 
of the United States. He has returned to lay the sub- 
ject before the marshal, who will, no doubt, with his 
usual promptitude, acquaint the secretary of state with 
this high-handed measure of the colonists, and act un- 
der his instructions.” 


Kentucky. The election for members of the legisla- 
ture of this state commenced last Monday, and continued 
three days. We may expect some returns next week.-— 
The Frankfort Commentator says that Mr. Kinkaid 
(member of congress) addressed the people of Jessa- 
mine county, saying that he had supported gen. Jackson 
for the presidency as the ‘efficient friend and advocate of 
internal improvements and the tariff policy,” but as **by 
gen. Jackson and his administration those principles had 
been abandoned,” it was left only for him to pursue his 
old course, and refuse his further support of the presi- 
dent and his administration, &c. 


Groncia. The counties of the state, 76 in number, 

have been named after 

18 Virginians, 

11 Englishmen, 
Georgians, 
North-Carolinians, 
South-Carolinians, 
born in Massachusetts, 
born in Connecticut, 
Mary landers, 
Pennsylvanians, 
born in New Jersey, 

2 After the Creek In- 
dians, 


lrishmen, 
Italian, 
German, 
French, 
Rhode-Islander, 
New Yorker, 
Scotchman, 
Polander 
Unknown, 
Liberty. 
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Lovistana. The following is said to be a final return 
ofthe votes given at the late general election in this state- 
For governor—Mr. Roman (Clay) 3,634 

Mr. Hamilton (Jackson) 2,695 
Mr. Beauvais 1,480 
Mr. Randall 475 

Messrs. Romanand Hamilton were the regular party 
candidates—Mr. Beauvais is believed to be personally 
friendly to Mr. Clay, and Mr, Randall to president Jack- 
son. 

Mr. White has been re-elected to congress for the' 
New Orleans district without opposition. Gen. Thomas 
has besten gen. Ripley (Jackson) in Mr. Gurley’s 
district, by a majority of 111 votes. Mr. Bullard has 
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been elected over Mr. Roste (Jackson) in Mr. Overton’s 


‘strict—majority not stated. 
— ensjorty in the legisiature are friends of Mr. 


oF protecting policy was a leading subject discussed 
at this election—and the governor, state legislature and 
all the members of congress, are decided supporters of it. 

A pREADFUL sTorm has been felt on both sides of 
Lake Champlain. It commenced on the evening of the 
24th ult. and lasted nearly three days. The fall of rain 
was so heavy that the lake rose twelve inches in ten 
hours! The streams emptying into it were swollen to an 
unparalleled size. MII dams and mills, iron works and 
other factories, bridges and crops were almost universal- 
ly destroyed. It was thought that not one establishment 
was left standing within 50 miles of Burlington, in which 
district they had been very numerous. We hope the 
account is exaggerated—but the brief details that we have 
are terrific! The furnaces, forges, &c. at Peru, N. Y. 
are all destroyed. At New Haven West Mills, near 
Middlebury, about 20 buildings were swept away, and 
with them fourteen persons! ‘The Onion, Saranac and 
Salem rivers, and all the lesser streams, became irresisti- 
ble torrents. The damages sustained are of a mighty 
amount. Hundreds have been reduced from from com- 
petence to poverty. The naked rocks are all that appear 
in many large places over which the plough had lately 
passed, A number of cattle have been lost. 


Woot. The principal sales which have come to our 
knowledge during the week, are the following, viz. 
$,000 lbs. superior full blood fleeces at 65c; 25,0U0 Ibs. 
high grade and full blood, at 52 4c; 5,000 Ibs. similar 
quality at 50c; 7,000 Ibs. high grade, at 47 4c; 5,000 Ibs. 
low grade, at 40 to 42c. Advices several days later than 
those noticed in our last have been received from Lon- 
don, corroborating previous statements of the rise of 
wool, in that market, and its extreme scarcity. 

{ Boston Courier, 





Gotpv. We have received the following statement 
from an authentic souree—it may be interesting to some 
of the inhabitants of the gold regions in the south. 

Standard gold (11-12 fine) ot the United States mint, 
is worth 88 9-8 cents per penny weight. 

Pure gold is worth 96 97-100 cents per penny weight. 

The gold of North Carolina, as by assays at the mint, 
averages at 86 cents per penny weight. 

That of South Carolina, averages 96 cents, 

That of Georgia and Virginia, 90 3-4. 

(U. S. Telegraph. 





BattrmoneE. The following is given as being a pretty 
nearly correct report of the population of this city, as 
just ascertained by census.— We suppose, however, that 
the official returns will raise the whole number a little 
above 81,000—for reasons that we might casily assign. 
It was 62,738, in 1820—increase at the rate of about 30 
percent. It is much less than it would have been, but 
for the desolating years of 1820, 21, 22 and 23, when 
our manufactures were prostrated. <A very large part 
of the increase has happened in the last three years. 
When the table is complete, we shall give it at length, 
with some remarks. 
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JasPER counry,Grornera. We notice a set of toasts 
drunk at “Shady Dale” in this county, which are only_re- 
ferred to, however, because that this county was origin- 
ally called ‘‘Randolph,” after the Roanoke “republican,” 
but changed to Jasper, by a solemn act of the legislature 
of the state, because that Mr. Randolph had changed his 
principles. 

The same paper has an account of the celebration at 
Fort Gaines—at which the following toast was given by 
Dr. Edward Delony, “the reader of the Declaration of 
Independence” —“The Indian bill; we hail it as a tri- 
umph of justice in favor of our slandered and oppressed 
state, and as a galling proof to those damnable heralds, 
and their supporters, the National Journal, New York 
Daily Advertiser, New York Commercial Advertiser, 
New England Palladium, Harrisburg Intelligencer, and 
Boston Patriot, with their satellites. Envy, hatred, out- 
rage, devastation, and destruction, fiends like with a dar- 
ing impudence stalking over the fairest portions of our 
land, struggling with a death like determination to 
wither and utterly annihilate the laureled wreath that 
binds our federal union, That Georgia in the majesty 
of her rights will be heard, the shafts of their calumny 
fall harmless at her shrine.” 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 
It appears that some of the slaves working in the gold 
mines contrive to secure a part of what they gather for 
themselves, by concealing it in their hair. A certain 
proprietor in Georgia ordered his gang to be close shav- 
ed, and found several ounces of pure gold, on shaking 
out the wool. 
A strange animal, said to be a sea-serpent, and report- 
ed from 60 to 100 feet long, has recently appeared off 
the eastern coast. An animal of this sort has been seen 
by so many persons, and so often, that we must believe, 
at least, that some unusual monster of the deep has lately 
visited our seas. 
John McDonald, a revolutionary soldier, aged 108 
years, was found wandering about the streets of New 
York, last week, without means of support. He was 
taken into the care of the commissioners of the alms- 
house. 

A successful attempt to navigate the Dismal Swamp 
canal by a steam boat has been made—the paddles are at 
the stern. 

The ceremony of breaking ground for the Albany and 
Schenectady rail road took place last week. 

Seventy British emigrants, who lately arrived at New 
York, almost immediately re-embarked on a return 
home, alarmed at the heat of the weather with the con- 
sequent dull appearance of business. ‘There has arrived 
at New York as many as a thousand foreigners in one 
week, Andat Baltimore, in three months, ending with 
July, 1,522, and 309 persons coastwise. 

Four hundred and seventy-nine foreign passengers ar- 
rived in the Delaware one day last week, besides two ves- 
sels loaded with them, below—chiefly from Ireland; very 
many more were coming. 

John Bull out-lawed.—There is now pending in the 
supreme court of Bibb county, Georgia, an action at law, 
and the declaration filed in the ease contains seventeen 
hundred and forty-nine counts. Who, but those know- 
ing the circumstances, can guess the nature of the case? 

A man lately died near Rome aged 123 years 11 
months. He was in the receipt of a pension of nine 
crowns a month from the pope—to help him out in his 
great age. 

M. de Ruyter, a descendant of the famous Dutch ad- 
miral, lately died at ‘Toulon, aged 82. He left the rent 
of a house, 1,800 francs, as an annual marriage portion for 
the most virtuous girl and the best sailor, to be decided 
by the mayor and the maritime prefect. 

The news of the landing of the French army at Algiers 
was received at Paris, from Algiers, in 96 hours, by 
steam boutsand telegraphs. 





FOREIGN ARTICLES AND NEWS. 
There is much difficulty in getting some one suffi- 
ciently pliant for a king of Greece—a ‘‘sovereign prince” 





Annapolis contains 2,618 inhabitants—it 


: had 2,260 in 
1820; increase 358, 


to be ruled by the ministers of the allied powers, It is 
suggested that several ‘‘distinguished” persons in the 
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United States, exactly fitted for such a tool, may be had— 
if asked! 

The will of sir Robert Pee}, the ecalico-printer, has 
been proved. His personal property was sworn to ezr- 
ceed £900,000, the largest sum ever before sv proved, 
and his landed estate was large and valuable. It ap- 
probable that he was worth at least 12 miilions of 

ollars. He left six sons and three daughters. The lat- 
ter do not appear to have been very liberally provided 
for. The eldest son, the late Mr. now sir Robert Peel, 
comes in for a very. large share of the estate. 

It is again very strongly reported that France has pur- 
chased the services of the pacha of Egypt, for the reduc- 
tion of Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli—the pacha to furnish 
20,000 cavalry and 16,000 infantry. An African force 
may be thought necessary to act in the interior. The 
division of the spoils is not stated. 

PROCLAMATION, 
Charles, by the grace of God king of France and 
Navarre. 
To all to whom these present shall come; greeting: 

Frenchmen! The last chamber of deputies have mis- 
conceived my intentions. I had a right to calculate on 
their concurrence in accomplishing the good I meditated. 
It was refused me. As the father of my people, my 
heart is affected at this: ‘as king, 1 am offended.—I_ pro- 
nounced the dissolution of the chambers. 

Frenchmen! Your prosperity is my glory! your hap- 
piness is mine. At the moment when the electoral col- 
Jeges are to open in every part of my kingdom, it is right 
that you should listen to the voice of your king. 

To maintain the constitution and the institutions which 
are founded upon it, has been and always will be the end 
of my efforts. But to attain this end, [ must act treely, 
and cause to be respected the sacred immunities which 
appertain to my crown. 

.hese constitute the guarantee of public repose and 

our liberties. The nature of the government would 

e changed if culpable encroachment should enfeeble 
“my prerogatives, and I should be false to my oath were 
I to permit tt. 

Under the shade of the government, France has be- 
come flourishing and free. She owes it to her privileges, 
her credit, and her industry. France finds nothing to 
envy in other states, and has nothing to desire but the 
preservation of the rights she possesses. 

Be firm then, foryour rights. Lassociate them with 
my own, and will protect them with equal solicitude. 

Be not seduced by the insidious words of the enemies 


_of your repose. Repel with indignation the suspicious 


and bypocritical fears which shake public confidence, and 


‘are intended to excite serious disorders. ‘The designs 


of those who propagate these false apprehensions, shall be 
overthrown before my immovable resolution. Your se- 
curity and your interests sha!l no more be compromised 
than your liberties. 1 guard them equally. 

Electors! Hasten to your colleges. Let not a culpa- 
ble negligence prevent your attendance. Let the same 
sentiments animate you, forunder the same banner you 
rally! 

It is your king who demands it: it is your father who 
calls you. 

Fulfil your duties: I shall accomp!ish mince. 

Given in our palace of the Tuillevies, the 13th day of 
June, in the year 1830, and of our reign the sixth. 

By the king, CHARLES. 
The president of the council of ministers 
Princes pr Porresac. 
From London papers to June 21. 
The British king was yet living, but very much weak- 











The Liverpoo} and Manchester rail road is to be open- 
ed for common use on the 15th Sept. next. 

A steam boat called the “United Kingdom,” of 1,000 
tons burthen, was lately launched in England. The gov- 
ernment has 8 or 10 steam-vesgels in commission, as pack. 
ets, &e. lightly armed. 

An “alarming scarcity” of provisions is said to exist jn 
some parts of Ireland.—potatoes had risen to 2s, 6d, 
per peck of four stone.”’ 

Tarkey appears generally quiet. The emperor of Rus- 
sia has released the sultan of a large part of the indemnity 
that he was to pay. 

A violent sirocco has prevailed at Malta. The whole 
atmosphere seemed as if on fire, and the writer of the 
account says that it is only by imagining the last day that 
the awfulness of the spectacle may be apprehended. An 
immense quantity of almost impalpable red sand fell 
from the clouds, m which it must have been brought afl 
the way from Egypt. 

The standard of the prophet, which did not seem to 
possess much power against the Russian bayonet, has 
been returned to the seraglio, with the usual ceremonies. 
An insurrection had broken out in Albania, which had a 
more thah usually serious character—independence be- 
itfg aimed at. It is stated that the allies will return the 
island of Scio to the dominion of the Turks, and that the 
few inhabitants who escaped the horrible massacre, were 
preparing to leave their homes forever. The forms ofa 
treaty with the United States, in exchanging ratifications, 
was about to take place at Constantinople. 

From London papers to the 23d June. 

The king still lived—his rest broken by a severe cough 
and expectoration. 

There are some details of the landing of the French at 
Algiers—every thing seems to have been effected with 
the greatest order and despatch. Some slight opposition 
only was offered, by which 20 or 50 men were killed and 
about 100 wounded. 

Lady Lenox, and her ‘‘protector’”? Mr. Wood, have ap- 
peared together on the stage at Dublin—the lady was 
pretty freely called what it seems that she is, and Wood 
hissed and -groaned at, with might and main; but in 
some of the polite circles, it appears, they were warmly 
supported. Lady Ellenborough, who followed prince 
Schwartzenburg, leaving her husband and children, has 
been abandoned by the prince. 

It seems thata pretty active civil war is carrying on 
for the benefit of the generals of Mexico, who a.l1 seem 
disposed to nullificate whatever is opposed to their re- 
spective soveregniies’ ‘The New Orleans Bee of the 10th 
ult. in reference to intelligence from Mexico, States 
that the party of general Guerrero is daily imereasing. 
By letters recently received we learn, that general Bra- 
vo has been beaten by the ‘thero of the south,” general 
(Guerrero) and that the former has called on the vice 
president for a reinforcement of 2,000 men, to destroy 
the fuctions, and re-establish peace, tranquillity and con- 
fidence, to the inhabitants of the south, whe have sworn 
that they would not return to their houses while the grand 
senor, general Bustamente, occupies the presidential 
chair, which belongs to general Guerrero. 

General Bravo states in an official despatch to the gov- 
ernment, that the towns were depopulated. 





MR, SOUTHARD'’S ADDRESS. 

The following is the closing paragraph of ‘fan address 
delivered before the Newark (N.J.) Mechanic’s Associ- 
ation, July 5, 1830—by Samuel L. Southard, A. M. 

‘But | forbear to trespass longer in urging the obliga- 


| tions which our position creates. They multiply with 


ened and distressed, ‘Phe whole of the French army | our blessmgs and enlarge as our privileges advance. 


was landed at Algiers on the 14th June, and some advan- 
tages had been gained, in the capture of 7 guns and 2 mor- 
tars, and certain of the batteries. The wheie fleet was 
anchored in the bay, and musi present a splendid specta- 
cle from the heights. The British have a large force 
near Algiers—looking on. 

The bashaw of Tripoli, alarmed at the preparations 
against Algiers, was making great efforts to defend him- 
self—if attacked. 

The affairs of the Greeksare in a very unsatisfactory 
state.—much disordered by the contentions of different 


“petty chiefs, 





They warn us to tremble while we rejoice, and to re- 
member, that neglect of them is national crime; and that 
however the punishment of individuals may often be re- 


served for the retributions of eteruitty, the retributions of 


nations ere always those of time. Let us not forget Uiat 
it is for our country we set-—tor principles that we should 
contend. Under our system, parties will arise, conflicts 
of opinion will be waged. Let them be parties founded 
upon principle, not on names; let them be confliets for 
right, not for place or power; let us not bear upon our 
foreheads the names we tollow, and be the advocates ol 





Pompey or the satellites of Cesar, and thus wear 
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the livery of slaves. I speak as unto wise men and pa- 
triots. t us act, knowing that all that is dear to us 
and our country, hangs upon the experiment which we 
are now making; that in our wives and children we have 
given hostages to futurity, who can only be redeemed by 
our own faithfulness; let us not then madly struggle on 
the giddy heights of that national prosperity to which 
we have ascended, forgetful of the gulf which lies beneath 


us, and into which we fall, the self-destroyed victims of 


our own passions and folly. Why, why shall we forget, 
that he who governs empires as he governs men, has 
roclaimed to every age, not only by the dispensations 
of his providence, but by the mouths of his servants, 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation.” “The people that 
will not serve him shall perish.” 





INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Opinion of the attorney general as tothe right acquired 
to the soil under existing treaties with the Cherokees. 


Received at the war department, the 29th March, 1830. 


Office of the attorney general U. S. 10th March, 1830. 

Sir: The question which you propose, relates to the 
condition of those lands within the Cherokee hunting 
grounds, the improvements on which, having been paid 
for by the United States, the lands themselves have been 
abandoned by the individual occupants, who have emi- 
grated to the westward. The enquiry renders necessary 
an examination of those doctrines which relate to the 
title of this Indian tribe to the land which it occupies, 
and of our relations to them, as these may have been af- 
fected by the treatiés or compacts which have been en- 
tered into with them. 

In the very elaborate opinion delivered by chief justice 
Marshall, in the case-of Johnson vs. McIntosh, re-affirm- 
ing the doctrine asserted in Fletcher and Peck, and 
speaking of the lands in the occupancy of the Indian 
tribes, it is declared, that, by the treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States, which concluded the war 
of our revolution, the powers of government, and the 
rights to soil which had previously been in Great Brit- 
ain, passed definitively to those states; that the United 
States, or the several states, have a elcar title to all lands 
within the boundary lines deseribed in the treaty, sub- 
ject only to the Indian right of occupancy. Such, it is 
said, also, is the doctrine which has been held by the va- 
rious European nations, who acquired territory on this 
continent, and who have all asserted their right to the 
soil, by making grants of lands which were yet in the 
possession of Indian tribes. Such, 1 have to remark, 
will moreover be found to be the spirit of the several 
compacts entered into with this particular tribe, if these 
are carefully considered and general expressions are in- 
terpreted as they should be, by a reference to principles 
which had been already settled in previous stipulations 
with them, or which necessarily grew out of the relations 
between a civilized comraunity, and the savage tribes 
which roved within the limits of its jurisdiction and so- 
vereignty, 

Inthe first treaty with this tribe, that concluded at 
Hopewell, they are manifestly considered as a conquered 
people, and the terms of that instrument clearly indi- 
cate the recognition of the principle adverted to by the 
sipreme court, inthe case of Johnson and WelIntosh, 
that a conqueror prescribes the limits of the right of 
conquest; and that the limitations which humanity, forti- 
lying itself by usage, imposes upon civilized nations, can- 
hot be applied and enforced in relation to a savage tribe, 

is he instrument commences by this emphatic deelara- 
“ape the commissioners plenipotentiary of the United 
ites ke. give peace to all the Cherokees, and re- 
“We them into the favor and protection of the United 
“les of America, on the following conditions. 

Wis eae was no longer in that state, in which, as an 
¥ heie os and unconquered nation, it could stipulate 
Sead, . a there should be peace between the United 
this a its people; but only in a condition Lo receive 
Mrdaicdy si resulling trom the mere grace of the con- 
cach eet bed was a boon which was moreover granted on 
ctegnead tans, as could only have been imposed ona 
to my Avge uncivilized people. They were required 
ing the war La a and property taken by them dur- 
wknowlede: ud to do homage to the United States, by 

“dgme themselves under the protection of thrs 
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government, and by expressly abjuring all other protec- 
tion. When they had thus humbled themselves before 
their conqueror, and it became necessary to assign to 
them a country, in which they might dwell, this was not 
done by marking out to them the limits of a domain, 
which should be appropriated to them in fee, or by any 
other determinate title, and which, separated from the U. 
States, should be circumscribed by limits which each par- 
ty should be bound to respect. On the contrary, the terms 
of the treaty shew, that, like the gift of peace, it was an 
act of mere grace on the part of the United States, by 
which a base and determinable interest was conceded, in 
the lands which were assigned to them. ‘The 4th article 
of this instrument declares, that the boundary allotted to 
the Cherokees for their hunting grounds between the 
said Indians and the United States, within the limits of 
the United States of America, is, and shall be, &e. &c. 
The territory thus deseribed, was then allotted by the 
will of the conqueror; it was so alloted as mere hunting 
grounds, over which the tribe was free to rove in pur- 
suit of their game, without conferring on them any per- 
manent interest in the soil itself, the fee in which re- 
mained in the state within whose jurisdictional limits it 
was; and these hunting grounds were acknowledged to 
be within the sovereign limits of the United States. 

Such were the terms which the United States, in the 
exercise of the rights of conquest, and of those acquired 
under the treaty of 1783, with Great Britain, imposed 
upon the Cherokees; and it was upon these conditions 
that the tribe agreed to accept, and to retain possession 
of the lands, which were thus assigned or allotted to 
them. ‘The principle thus decisively settled by the trea- 
ty of Hopewell, istundamental. It constitutes the basis 
of all subsequent stipulations, and furnishes the key by 
which they are to be interpreted. When, therefore, in 
the subsequent treaty of Holston, the United States so- 
lemnly guaranty to the Cherokees, the lands not thereby 
ceded, the stipulation must be understood with refer- 
ence to the interest, which by the treaty of Hopewell, 
they had in these lands; which it has been seen was such, 
and no more, as an Gllottment of them for hunting 
grounds, could create. In the treaty afterwards entered 
into at ‘J'ellico, the continuing force and obligation of this. 
treaty is recognised: for the second article expressly sti- 
pulates, that the treaties subsisting between the contract- 
ing parties, are acknowledged to be of full and operating 
force; together with the construction and usage under 
their respective artieles, and so to continue; and that 
treaty is declared to be additional to, and to form a part 
of, the treaties already subsisting between the United 
States and the Cherokees. —A like recognition of the 
continued force ‘of former treaties, is also found in the 
second treaty concluded at Veilico, on the 25th October, 
1805. Except thenas they were modified by the stipula- 
tions of succeeding treaties, these earlier compacts con- 
tinue in force at the present day. We may pass, there- 
fore, to those treaties which relate to tne emigration of 
the Cherokees to the lands west of the Mississippi, which 
give rise to your inquiry. 

As early as in the fall of the year 1808, two deputa- 
tions, the one from the upper, the other from the lower 
Cherokee towns, presented themselves at Washington, 
the first to declare to the president their desire to engage 
in the pursuits of agricuiture and civilized life, im the 
country they then occupied; the second, to make known 
to him their wish to contiune the hunter life. “he dep- 
utation from the upper towns, requested from him the 
estublishment of a division line, between the upper and 
lower towns, for the purpose, by thus contracting their 
society within narrow limits, of beginning the establish- 
ment of fixed lyws and a regular government. ‘Those 
from the lower towns alleged the scarcity of game where 
they then lived, and made Known their wish to remove 
beyond the Mississippi river, on some vacant land of the 
United States. In the early part of the succeeding year, 
the president replied to these applications, expressing 
the willingness of the government, as far as could be 
reasonably asked, to satily the wishes of both; assuring 
to those who should remain, its patrouage, aid and good 
neighborhood; and giving to those who wished to remove, 
permission to examine the country on the Arkansas and 
White rivers, with a promise to exchange it for a just 
portion of that which they should leave. [hese transac- 
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tions are in the game spirit which dictated the treaties to 
which we have referred. They are the applications of a 
dependant tribe, to a nation whose protection they invok- 
ed, and whose right to regulate their concerns they re- 
cognised. ‘They are registered in the compact of 1817, 
which was entered into to give effect to them. 

Among other provisions of that instrument, it stipulat- 
ed for the payment by the United States ‘‘to those emi- 
grants, whose improvements should add real value to 
their lands, a full valuation for the same, to be ascer- 
tained by a commissioner to be appointed by the presi- 
dent of the United States.” For all improvements 
which added real value to the lands ceded to the United 
States by that treaty, they agreed to pay in like manner, 
‘for, in lieu thereof, to give in exchange improvements 
which the emigranis may leave, and for which they are to 
receive pay.”’ This compact moreover provided ‘*that all 
those improvements, left by the emigrants within the 
bounds of the Cherokee nation, east of the Mississippi 
river, which add real value to the Jands, and for which 
the United States shall give a consideration; and not so 
exchanged, shall be rented to the Indians, &c. &c. until 
surrendered to the nation or by the nation.” It was also 
agreed, ‘that the said Cherokee nation shall not be call- 
ed upon for any part of the consideration paid for said 
improvements at any future period,” 

The United States, by force of this treaty, and in consi- 
deration of the payments made in pursuance of it, became 
land-holders in the Cherokee nation within the limits of 
those boundaries which were yet reserved to them as 
hunting grounds. ‘They were authorized by this agree- 
ment to exchange the lands, the improvements on which 
they had paid for to the emigrants, and to make leases, 
through the agent of such as they did not exchange.— 
These exchanges and leases gave to the parties exchang- 
ing, and to the lessees the right of occupancy; and that 
was the utmost to which the Indian title amounted. Did 
not the United States succeed to this title of occupancy? 
They had the right to designate who should occupy the 
lands on which the improvements were, for which they 
had paid to the emigrants, either by exchanging them 
with those who abandoned improved lands within the 
limits of the territory, ceded to them by that treaty, or 
by leasing them through the agent, to such persons as 
they might thing proper. ' 

For whom then did the United Statet acquire this right, 
whatever it was, to lands within the limits of a particu- 
lar state? If it be answered for themselves, the inquiry 
is, by what authority could they acquire a title to such 
lands, without the consent of the state within whose 
limits they are? and again, were they not expressly bound 
by the articles of cession between the United States and 
Georgia, of the 24th April, 1802, to extinguish the [ndian 
title “for the use of Georgia?” If extinguished, did not 
the right whatever, it was, which was acquired, ins‘ant- 
ly enure to the benefit of Georgia, as well because the 
United States had no right, without the consent of Geor- 
gia, to acquire donation within the limits of that state, as 
because she had solemnly stipulated, and for a valuable 
consideration paid by Georgia, that she would acquire 
this title for the use of that state? The supreme court 
have decided, in the case of Johnson vs. McIntosh, as 
we have seen, that the title to all the lands within their 
boundaries, notwithstanding the occupancy of the Indians, 
was inthe United States, or in the several states. In 
Fletcher and Peck, they have declared, with regard to 
lands lying within the limits of the state of Georgia, and 
occupied by the Indians, that the ultimate fee was in that 
state. ‘The proprictor of the ultimate fee in the soil, 
must, it would seem, have the right to remove the in- 
cumbrances on that title; that is, in such a case as this, 
the right of pre-emption of the Indian title ef occupan- 
cy. Whether this right is to be exercised independently, 
or under the supervision of the federal government, is a 
question which would depend on the terms and validity 
of what is commonly called the Indian intercourse act, 

The practice had been variant, but in the most recent 
ease of which I am advised, that of a conveyance by 
treaty to certain persons who had acquired by purchase 
the ultimate fee, which the state of New York original- 
ly held in certain lands in the occupancy of the Seneca 
tribe in that state, which treaty was held in the presence 





or a 


by the president to the senate, in the usual form, for 
their advice and consent; as to its ratification, that bod 

refused its consent, and in an explanatory resolution, 
disclaimed ‘the necessity of an interference by the se. 
nate with the subject matter. ”’ 

it would seem, then, that, if the Indian title to the 
lands, the improvements on which were paid for by the 
United States, was extinguished hy the treaty of 1817 
and the acts done in pursuance of that treaty, that the 
rights resulting to the United States must have been ac. 
quired tor, and must have enured to, the benefit of Geor. 
gia. Was the Indian title thus extinguished? We must 
keep in mind the nature of that title; that it was a right 
of occupancy merely, to be exercised according to the 
usages of the tribe. Then we are to consider, that, by 
the terms of that treaty, and the payment of the valua- 
tion money stipulated for the improvements, the United 
States acquired the right to designate the occupants of 
those lands; to exercise the power of exchanging and 
leasing them;and that they were thus withdrawn from 
the dominion of the tribe. Were these rights, thus ae. 
quired by the United States, manifestly inconsistent with 
the continued exercise by the Indians of their origina! 
right of occupancy? Quoad these lands, was not that 
right necessarily extinguished and gone? 

By the fifth article of the treaty of 1819, between the 
same parties, it is stipulated that the leases made in pur- 
suance of the preceding treaty, should be void, and the 
United States agree to remove intruders on the lands re. 
served for the Cherokees; but this stipulation, it is be. 
lieved, did not affect the rights acquired by the United 
States by that treaty, nor is it considered that the term 
intruders could be applicable to the lessees of the Uni. 
ed States, if any such there were, who had entered by 
virtue of leases made in pursuance of that treaty, so long 
as those leases continued in foree. It was not, I think, 
intended by the United States to relinquish the rights, 
which they had acquired, and paid for, under the treaty 
of 1817, and which, by force of the articles of cession 
with Georgia, if for no other cause, enured to the benefit 
of that state. 

I pass then to the treaty of 1828, concluded with the 
Cherokees west of the Mississippi, in which it is stipulat- 
ed, that, to every Cherokee yet within the limits of the 
states, who may emigrate therefrom, and join his breth- 
ren west of the Mississippi, the U. States will make *a just 
compensation for the property he may abandon, to beas- 
sesse by persons to appointed by thepresident of the U. 
States.””) The term “property which he may abandon,” 
seems to me to relate to his fixed property—that whieh 
he could not take with with him; in a word, the land and 
improvements which he has occupied. On payment for 
these, the United States would, [ think, acquire rights 
which would be inconsistent with the continuance of the 
right of occupancy theretofore existing in the tribe, and 
whatever right was thus acquired by the United States, 
would, in the terms of the articles of cession betore re- 
ferred to, enure to the benefit ot Georgia. The princi 
ple which is embraced in the first of these propositions, 
is recognized by the treaty of 1817; and although the 
claims acquired under that treaty were adjusted and set- 
tled by the compact of 1817, yet the United States were, 
| apprehend, free to apply the same principle to future 
acquisitions, made with the assent of the particular occt- 
pants. To have relinquished the right so to apply 't, 
would have been to abandon the policy by which, both 
before and since, they have endeavored to promote the 
emigration of the tribes dwelling within that state; 0 
which abandonment the result would be, that when evel 
a majority of any tribe had been gradually withdraws, 
and had received from the United States compensation 
for their respective claims, tiie remnant, however small, 
would extend their title of occupany over all the lands 
lying with the limits originally allotted to the whole toe 
Such, at least since the year 1808, seems not to have been 
the understanding, either of this government, or of the 
particular tribe whose rights ave involved in this inquuy: 

lam, respectfully, sr, your obed’t serv’t, si 
JN: MACPHERSON BERRIEN. 
Hon. John H. Eaton, department of war. 
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eneral council of the Cherokee nation has been con-| 

yened, to which the following message was addressed by 
inci hief. 
the sti te Z Nashville Re wbtican, July 24. io 
e principal chief to the general council o 
Message of 1 Pike ‘Cherokee tor ig 
In general council convened: 

Friends and fellow citizens—The constituted authori- 
ty of Georgia having assumed the power to exercise 
sovereign jurisdiction over a large portion of our terri- 
tory, and our political father, the chief magistrate of the 
United States, having declared that he possesses no pow- 
er to oppose, or interfere with Georgia in this matter, 
our relations with the United States are placed in a 
strange dilemma. The grave aspect of this picture calls 
for your calm and serious reflections. I have therefore 
deemed it my incumbent duty, on this extraordinary oc- 
casion, to convene the general council of the Cherokee 
nation. 


The prayers of our memorials before the congress of 
the United States have not been answered. But it is 
gratify ing to know that numerous similar petitions from 
yarious sections of the United States have been present- 
edin favor of our cause, by a large portion of the most 
respectable class of the community, and that our rights 
have been ably vindicated in congress by some of the 
most distinguished statesmen. But, notwithstanding the 
unanswerable arguments which have been advanced, 
under these appeals, there seems to have beena settled 
determination, by a small majority in congress, to make 
farther efforts to bring about a removal of all the Indians 
east of the Mississippi, beyond that great river, by mak- 
ing the question a general one, and acting upon the prin- 
ciples of policy and expediency—the respective claims 
and rights of each tribe under existing treaties with the 
United States were viewed only as a secondary consider- 
ation—consequently, an act has been passed ‘‘to provide 
for an exchange of Jands with the Indians residing in any 
of the states or territories, and for their removal west of 
the river Mississippi.”” ‘Che house of representatives, 
however, by a very large majority, adopted this amend- 
ment which has been accepted by the senate, ‘Provid- 
ed that nothing in this act shall be construed as authoriz- 
ing or directing the violation of any existing treaty be- 
tween the United States and any of the Indian tribes.” 

It is much to be regretted that we find in the reports 
of some of the acting agents of the general government, 
and other designing and interested individuals, that our 
true motives, disposition and condition have been grossly 
perverted and misrepresented, ‘This may in part be at- 
tributed to a want of correct and full information upon 
the points of which they pretend to speak, and in sume 
respects to an inclination to deceive the public with the 
view of effecting certain political ends. 

The fee simple title to our soil has been vainly assert- 
ed to be in the people of Georgia; and that state has ar- 
rogated to herself the power to exercise sovereign juris- 
diction over us, and by legislative enactments, has declar- 
ed all our laws, ordinances, orders, regulations and usa- 
ges to be null and void, and peremtorily demands sub- 
lission to her proseriptive and oppressive laws, under 
the most degrading circumstances. She has pointed to 
her jails, penitentiary and gallows for practising obedience 
toour own laws; and, independent of all our treaties 
with the United States and the acts of congress which 
have been passed for the protcetion of our individual and 
uational rights, the chict magistrate of the union has 
warned us against any hope of interference, on his part, 
with Georgia, in the exercise of this power—yet he says, 
that such power as the laws give him for our protection, 
shall be executed for our benefit, and this will not fail to 

© exercised in keeping out intruders: beyond this he 

‘annot go. An officer commanding a detachment of U, 

States troops, who has becn ordered into the nation, as it 
is said, for the purpose of removing intruders, has com- 


municated to the Cherokees at the gold mines the follow- 
Ng notice, 








‘cy’ . . 
" 1 hat an arrangement has been entered into by which 
‘ere will be mutual assistance between the United 





are hereby advised to return to their homes and submit 
to the proclamation of the state authority.” 

[Signed] E. TRAINER. Lieut. com’. 
“Pp, S. They cannot be supported any longer in any 
thing inconsistent with the laws of the state.” 

Thus you will see that the rights and liberties of the 
Cherokee people are most grievously assailed. 

Our delegation were authorized, if it should become 
necessary, so consult and employ counsel to defend our 
cause before the supreme court of the United States, in 
which tribunal, as the conservatory of the constitution, 
treaties and laws of the union, we can yet hope for jus- 
tice, and to which we should tearlessly and firmly appeal. 
1 would therefore, recommend the expediency of pass- 
ing a law, authorizing some person to assert the rights of 
the Cherokee nation in all courts of law and equity in the 
United States; also to address the president of the Unit- 
ed States frankly, openly and respectfully, on the subject 
of our unhappy situation, and request his paternal inter- 
ference in all points as far asthe treaties and laws of the 
United States acknowledge and secure to us our rights; 
until the controversy with Georgia be decided by the su- 
preme court of the United States. 

I would further submit for your consideration the ne- 
cessity of adopting some suitable and proper regulations 
for the observance of our citizens in working the gold 
mines of the nation, and other valuable minerals, such 
as the public interest and peace and good order of socie- 
ty may scem to require. 

Confiding in the superintending care of a kind Provi- 
dence, we should not despair, even sliould we for a sea- 
son be plunged into the cells of Georgia’s prisons; means 
for our deliverance may yet be found. Let us not forget 
the circumstance related in holy writ, ofthe safe passage 
of the children of Israel through the crystal walls of the 
Red Sea, and the fate of their wicked pursuers; let our 
faith in the unsearchable mysteries of an Omnipotent and 
allwise Being be unshaken, for in the appearance of im- 
possibilities there is still hope. JOHN ROSS. 
New Echota, C. N. Julv, 1830. 








CHEROKEE INDIANS. 

Memorial of John Ross and others, representatives of 
the Cherokee nation of Indians. House of represen- 
tatives, March 3, 1829.—Read, and laid upon the table. 

To the honorable the senate and house of representa- 
tives of the United Statics of America in congress as- 
sembied. 

We, the undersigned, representatives of the Chero- 
kee nation, beg leave to present before your honorable 
bodiesa subject of the deepest interest to our nation, as 
involving the most sacred rights and privileges of the 
Cherokee people. ‘The legislature of Georgia, during 
its late session, passed an act to add a large portion of our 
territory to that state, and to extend her jurisdiction over 
the same, and declaring ‘‘all laws and usages, made and 
enforced in said territory by the Indians, to be null and 
void after the lst of June, 1830. No Indian, or descend- 
ant of an Indian, to be a competent witness, or a party to 
any suit to which a white man isa party.” This act in- 
volyes a question of great magnitude and of serious 
import, and which calls for the deliberation and de- 
cision of congress. It is a question upon which the sal- 
vation and happiness or the misery and destruction of a 
nation depends, therefore it should not be trifled with. 
The anxious solicitude of Georgia to obtain our lands 
through the United States by treaty was known to us, 


other states bordering on our territory) by repeated ces- 
sion of lands, untilno more can be reasonably spared, it 
was not conceived, much less believed, that a state, proud 
of liberty, and tenacious of the rights ¢f man, would 
condescend to have placed herself before the world, in 
the imposing attitude of a usurper of the most sacred 
rights and privileges of a weak, defenceless, and inno- 
cent nation of people, who are in perfect peace with the 
United States, and to whom the faith of the United States 
is solemnly pledged to protect and defend them against 
the encroachments of their citizens. 








pret se, and the civil authority of Georgia in all 
pe processes, the jurisdiction of Georgia having been 
Xtended over the chartered limits, 











In acknowledgment for the protection of the United 
) States and the consideration of guaranteeing to our nation 
| forever the security of our lands, &c. the Cherokee na- 


and all the natives! tion ceded by treaty a large tract of country to the Unit- 


and alter having accommodated her desires (with that of 
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ed States, and stipulated that the said Cherokee nation 
*will not hold any ey with any foreign power, indi- 
vidual state, or with individuals of anu state.”? These 
stipulations on our part have been faithfully observed, 
and ever shall be. 
” The right of regulating our own internal affairs, is a 
right which we have inherited from the author of our 
existence, which we have always exercised, and have 
never surrendered, Our nation had no voice in the for- 
mation of the federal compact between the states; and if 
the United States have involved themselves by an agree- 
ment with Georgia, relative to the purchase of our lands, 
and have failed to comply with it in the strictest letter of 
their compact, it isa matter to be adjusted between them- 
selves; and on no principle of justice can an innocent peo- 
pis who were in no way a party to that compact, be 
eld responsible for its fulfilment; consequently they 
should not be oppressed, in direct violation of the so- 
lemn obligations pledged by treaties for their protection. 

It is with pain and deep regret we have witnessed the 
various plans which have been advised within a few 
years past by some of the officers of the general govern- 
ment, and the measures adopted by congress in conformi- 
ty to those plans, with the view of effecting the removal 
of our nation beyond the Mississippi, for the purpose, as 
has been expressed, to promote our interest and perma- 
nent happiness, and save us frora the impending fate 
which has swept others into oblivion. , Without pre- 
suming to doubt the sincerity and good intentions of the 
advocates of this plan, we, asthe descendants of the In- 
dian race, and possessing both the feelings of the Indian 
and the white man, cannot but believe that this system to 
perpetuate our happiness, is visionary, and that the an- 
ticipated blessings can never be realized. ‘The history of 
the prosperous anc improving condition of our people in 
the arts of civilized life and Christianization, is before the 
world, and not unknown to you. ‘The causes which have 
produced this great change and state of things, are to be 
traced from the virtue, honor, and wisdom, in the policy 
of the administration of the great Washington—the con- 
gress of the United States and the American people; the 
relationship and intercourse established by treaties, and 
our locution, in the immediate neighborhood ot a eiviliz- 
ed community—and withal occupying a country remarka- 
ble for its genial and salubrious climate; affording abun- 
dance of good water, timber, and a proportionate share 
of good lands for cultivation, If, under all these advan- 
tages, the permanent prosperity and happiness of the 
Cherokce people cannot be realized, they never can be 
realized under any other location within the limits of the 
United States. 

We cannot but believe, that, if the same zeal and ex- 
ertion were to be used by the general government and 
the state of Georgia, to effect a mutual compromise in the 
adjustment of their compact, as has been, and is now 
using to effect our removal, it could be done to the satis- 
faction of the people of Georgia, and without any sacri- 
fice to the United States. We should be wanting in 
liberal and charitable feelings were we to doubt the vir- 
tue and magnanimity of the people of Georgia, and we 
do believe that there are men in that state whose moral 
and religious worth stands forth imferior to none within 
the United States. Why, then, should the power that 
framed the constitution of Georgia, and made the com- 
pact with the United States, be not exercised for the 
honor of the country, and the peace, happiness, and pre- 
servation of a people, who were the original proprietors 
of a large portion of the country now im the possession 
of that state? And whose title to the soil they now oc- 
cupy, is lost in the ages of antiquity, whose interests are 
becoming, identified with these ot the U. States, and at 
whose cail they are ever ready to obey in the hour of 
danger. 

In the treaty made with tie Cherokees west of the 
Mississippi, in May last, an article was inserted with the 
view of inducing our citizens to emigrate, which we can- 
not but view as an unprecedented policy in the general 
government; and whilst we admit the liberty of the 
Cherokees as freemen to exercise their own chuice in re- 
moving where they may think proper, we cannot admit 
the right of the Cherokees west of the Mississippi more 
than any other nation, to enter into a treaty with the 
United States to affect our national rights and privileges 





———=*- 
in any respect whatever, and against which we would 
most solemnly protest. It is with no little surprise that y 
have seen in a document printed for the use of congress. 
connected with the subject of Indian emigration, the fol. 
lowing statements: ‘‘irom the ascertained feelings of the 
chiefs ot the southern Indians, there is a fixed purpose 
by threais or otherwise, to keep their people from emigrat. 
ing.” Again: “there is no doubt but these people fear 
their chiefs, and on that account keep back.” If we are 
to understand that these remarks were intended to appl 
to the people and chiefs of our nation, we do not hesj- 
tate in saying, that the informant betrays either an entire 
ignorance on the subject, or a wanton disposition to mis. 
represent facts. ‘The chiefs of our nation are the imme. 
diate representatives of the people, by whose voice they 
are elected; and with equal propriety it may be said, that 
the people of the United States are afraid of their repre. 
sentatives in congress, and other public officers of the 
government. 

We cannot admit that Georgia has the right to extend 
her jurisdiction over our territory, nor are the Cherokee 
people prepared to submit to her persecuting edict. We 
would therefore respectfully and solemnly protest, in be. 
half of the Cherokee nation, before your honorabte 
bodies, against the extension of the laws of Georgia over 
any part of our territory, and appeal to the United States’ 
government for justice and protection. The great Wash- 
ington advised a plan and afforded aid for the general im- 
provement of our nation, in agriculture, science and 
government. President Jefferson followed the noble 
example, and concluded an address to our delegation, in 
language as follows: ‘*l sincerely wish you may succee! 
in your laudable endeavors to save the remnant of your 
nation by adopting industrious occupations and a govern. 
ment of regular law. In this you may always rely on 
the counsel and assistance of the United States.” This 
kind and generous policy to meliorate our condition, hat 
been blessed with the happiest results; our improvement 
has been without a parallel in the history of all Indian na- 
tions. Agriculture is every where pursued, and the in- 
terests of our citizens are permanent in the soil. We 
have enjoyed the blessings of Christian instruction; the 
advantages of education and merit are justly appreciated, 
a government of regular law has been adopted, and the 
nation, under a continuance of the fostering care of the 
United States, will stand forth asa living testimony, that 
all Indian nations are not doomed to the fate which has 
swept many from the face of the earth. Under the p:- 
rental protection of the United States, we have arrived 
at the present degree of improvement, and they are now 
to decide whether we shall continue as a people, or be 
abandoned to destruction. 

In behalf, and under the authority of the Cherokee 
nation, this protest and memorial is respectfully sub- 
mitted, JNO. ROSS, 

R. TAYLOR, 

EDWARD GUNTER, 

WILLIAM S, COODY. 
Washington city, February 27, 1829. 





DINNER TO MR. MALLARY. 

A public dinner was givento Mr. Mallary, in Rutland, 
Vt. on the 6th inst. as a testimony of respect for his em! 
nent services in congress, in support of national industry. 
The Herald says: 

There were about one hundred guests assembled from 
various parts of this congressional district, together with 
several gentlemen from other parts of the state. ‘The 
unanimity and good feeling manifested, the neat, tasteful 
and judicious manner in which the table was arranged, 
and the unexampled variety of excellent meats, fruits 
vegetables and wine with which it abounded, rendered 
the repast in a high degree pleasant and ‘satisfactory. 

The hon. Robert Temple presided on the occasion, 4% 
sisted by the hon. Moses Strong,Geo, T. Hodges and Ko- 
bert Pierpoint, esq’rs. as vice presidents, ‘Ihe rev. Mr. 
Proctor officiated as chaplain, 

After the cloth was removed the following toasts, 
among others, were given. 

The union, Let the people distrust the man who 
would calculate its value. 

“The simerican system.”” Let our representatives 
support that, and their constituents will support ¢hem. 
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Rollin C. Mallary. His talents, and his steady, zeal- 














rallied. A decision was made which must be cheering 
7 ' ousand efficient services in congress in the establish- | to the friends of the domestic policy—which affords evi- 
} mentof the “ American system,” have well merited this | dence to the nation—to the work, that it cannot be shake 
e testimony of respect and confidence. en. le Teen, 
, Here Mr. Mallary arose. He referred to the several _ Mr. M. said it was somewhat interesting, if not amuse 
. elections with which he had been honored by his consti- | ing, to look back and notice the objections which have b ie 
° tuents. Each one had increased an obligation which he been urged against it. It was to destroy navigation, f 
> | deeply felt, to use his best exertions to sustain the rights Chis*was proved incorrect. It was to ruin the revenue, 
le , and interests of those, who had so liberally given him Here has been a total failure of prediction. Itis now 
ir | ‘their confidence. He expressed in grateful terms, his }found that we have too much. A reduction to the 
e thanks for the generous expression in his favor which | amount of three or four millions, has been effected by the 
y ) had been made by gentlemen present. If he failed in | aid of those who had been awtully frightened at the 
i- ' language to express his feelings, those who knew him welt | thought of a beggared ‘treasury.—Yet it is full. Great 
e ' ynderstood what they were. A colder and frostier heart | fears seem to exist that the whole nation may be cor- 
5. ~ tan he possessed might explain them to better advan- |rupted by the surplus, Again, agriculture was to be 
_ | tage. ruined, ‘Fhisto be sure, would be « most alarming event. 
7 ‘ But few states in the union find their representatives | We were told so by some of the great advocates of foreign 
at jn congress less embarrassed in their public course, than |commerce. John Bull also told us the same, He was 
ee | Vermont. Few local objects engage attention. Offices | very kind in giving us his advice. He is and has long 
ve ' gnder the general goverament, are often the objects of | been very kind. But our agricultural interests are still 
political contention in many sections of the union. In | advancing in prosperity. — hey ure safe and sound. Our 
rd this state, they are two few and of two little value to | farmers know this and are daily becoming more and 
ee disturb in any great degree our public repose. ‘The | more convinced of the value of the protecting policy. 
ye state is mainly interested in the measures and policy of the | Foreign nations are well aware, that we are becoming 
ee government of the union, with which state politics have | their rivals in manufactares. Yet their markets areclos- 
te little or no connexion. Mr. M. said he was confident,|ed. ‘They refuse to give way, we must make our own 
er that the delegates from no state had been more liberal | market for our farmers or have none at all. ‘To ourown 
24 in their course than from this. It was prompted by | manufactures they must look. ‘They can no longer de- 
hi the liberal and generous sentiments of their constituents. | pend on foreign nations. ‘They will no longer be the 
me No people would have more readily disapproved—con- | dupes of foreign artifice nor diverted from their object 
nd demned a narrow, local, selfish feeling in their represen- | by domestic menace. 
ile tatives, than the people of Vermont. ‘Fhe character of | Mr. M. spoke of the recent measures adopted to give 
in their constituents was a full commission for them to | full force to the tariff, which had been evaded in the most 
e'| give their support to every constitutional measure, cale | flagrant manner. Foreigners had usurped our trade, and 
yur calated to promote the prosperity of the whole or any |our own merehants had been most shamefully driven 
Ne section of the union. from their ancient business. He had great confidence 
on : Mr. M. said that the great and commanding interest | ia its operation, for he was fully convinced that the go- 
his of the state was agriculiural. In this its people were | vernment would execute it with the most determined Vie 
has directly connected with three-fourths of the population | gor. ‘his was demanded by good faith to our citizens, 
ent of the union; he might say, nine-tenths. ‘hey are not | by the sacred honor of the nation. When this takes 
nae concerned in foreign commerce, in navigation, and their | place, all detects will be discovered and an ample remedy 
in manufactures are of secondary importance. ‘These pri- | applied. 
We mary interests are therefore blended with those of a} Mr. M. then referred to the extraordinary feelings 
the vast majority of the nation, The productions may be | which existed in some of the southern states. Some of 
ted, different from those of some other portions of the coun- | the best and ablest arguments in favor of the protecting 
the try, but they spring from the same source and are sus- | policy in 1816 were advanced by the best and ablest men 
the tained by the same policy. This is well understood. | trom that portion of the union. Since that time there 
that Other interests also exist, with which our people have no | bas beena general and decided hostility to the protecting 
has immediate concern, yet equally valuable and equally na- | system. All the arguments against it, to which reference 
pa- tional. ‘The navy, navigation, fortifications, internal im- | had been made, had been employed. In addition—the 
ved provements, have been supported by their representa- | duly was a tax on consumption—it oppressed the poor-— 
10W tives in obedience to their well known wishes. Although | it was a burthen that could not be endured.—They have 
r be they may not direetly participate, yet they have sound } been driven from every position by solid fact—by prac- 
and solid sense to know thatthey derive benefits from | tical result.—It is so. “Lheory has vanished. It is poor 
kee the prosperity of every portion of the country. stuff. Good old experience has proved that the south 
sub- Mr. M. proceeded to give a concise history of the | has not been better or more cheaply supplied with pro- 
measures adopted by the government to sustain the do- | tected fabrics than at the present ume. Why then this cla- 
mestic industry of the country. ‘The tariff of 1816 was | mor? This perpetual threat of d:ssolving the union? But 
’ adopted for the purpose of revenue and protection. The | these old arguments having been exploded, a new one is 
y. war had then recently terminated. The sufferings of | discovered. Alter years research, after all former objec- 
the army and navy, as well as of every class of the peo- | Uons have dissolved in thin air, anew one—a great one 
ple were then clearly known, seen, felt. ‘Then the poli- | —one that sets the world at defiance! Formerly, it was 
cy of protecting domestic manufactures was acknowledg- | supposed that the duty on imports was paid by the con- 
and, edby all. It was then just—it was constitutional. But|sumer. The merchant paid them to government and 
>mi- it failed except for revenue. ‘The tariff of 1824 follow- | charged them to the cost of merchandise. Now we 
sry: ed. It was sustained by a small majority. Much good | have made a new discovery; it is, that exports from the 
was done. Some branches of business began to prosper. | United States are charged with the duties on importa- 
rom he policy gained ground, although many important | tions of foreign articles taken in exchange, It is to be 
with interests derived but little advantage. The manutacture | recollected that the merchants of the great cities, or some 
The of woollens, especially, was not defended against foreign | of them, pretended that they paid all duties to govern- 
teful competition, ‘Phe woollens bill of 1827 passed the house | ment. It was finally decided thatthis was a small mis- 
ged, of representatives by a small majority and was lost in{take. ‘They would charge duties as any other expense. 
its, the senate, The consumer paid in the end. Now the southern doe- 
ered! _ tn 1828 a general revision of the tariff took place. | trine is that exports pay the duties. ‘hen, as the south 
hat ltaportant measure passed by a small majority, af- | produces a vast proportion, for its population, of the ex- 
a, &8° ‘ev a most animated contest. It was important. The | ports of the country, it bears a vast proportion of the 
] Ro- effort to deteat it by the tactics of legislation was unavail-/ burthens of goverument. If this was true they had a 
_ Mr. ug, although provisions were introduced inconsistent | right to complain even louder than they have done, if 
With the general design of its real friends. It proved | possible. ‘This, like other charges against the tariff, 
yasts, beneficial and gave confidence to enterprize and exertion. | proves fallacious. It was exposed ina lummous and 
At the late session, a determined effort was made to | masterly mauner by his honorabie friend on the floor of 
who overthrow the whole system. ‘hat was deteated by | congress, Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts. One or two ex. 
“a * Most triumphant majority. The agricultural interests | planations will answer. Exports pay duties on imports 
ative 
Mm. 
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is the position. A merehant in Charleston or New York 
sends a - with cotton to Havre or Liverpool. If our 
duties are forty per cent. on English manufactures taken 
in exchange, the purchaser gives less by the amount of 
our duties on imports.—If our duties on French manu- 
factures are twenty-five per cent. Frenchmen make a 
deduction accordingly, But we have a cash market in 
both places, we have our choice. Cotton from Egypt, 
Brazil, from the United States, meets in the common 
market. All know the same quality, commands the same 
price, come whence it may. But the duties on imports 
are very different in different countries. In some it may 
be ten—in some fifteen, in some forty. According to 
the doctrine laid down, the same quality of cotton, in the 
same market, should have a value in proportion. This 
isnot the fact. The purchaser abroad cares nothing 
about the Jaws of the country from which he derives his 
supply. He will purchase at the cheapest rate. Sup- 
= the merchant or planter sends to Liverpool a ship 
oad of cotton. In payment he takes goods on which a 
duty of fifty per cent. is imposed and also goods free of 
duty—for we have such, the cotton grower pays duty 
when duty is demanded on imports—no duty were none 
is required, yet his cotton all sells for the same price. 
By the same rule also, it is clear, that if we should pro- 
hibit British manufactures, South Carolina cotton would 
not be worth a cent in Liverpool. Yet for such an ar- 
gument South Carolina would run away from the union. 
Mr. M. said he was perfectly confident the tariff never 
did injure the south. The protecting policy made the 
north their best customers. The domestic manufactare 
supplied what could never have been brought from Eu- 
rope. Ten times of the quantity of cotton goods are 
now used, that would be it we depended on the foreign 
fabric. It also appears to be true, that the producer of 
the raw material hus one great advantage. He demands 
the highest price. 
Another advantage in his favor, 
the fabric the greater is the competition in selling at low 
prices. The produce of the raw material gains on the 
one side—the consumer on the other. But the question 
should be settled. Let our people understand what their 
government will do, what it will maintain—and done 
with it. Eternal change of measures keeps every thing 
in comusion and will end in a general contempt for the 
government itself. All material measures have been and 
must be the offspring of generous sentiments, of liberal 
arrangement and compromise. Every township or state 
cannot expect to have its own way in all things, Others 
are concerned. ‘heyhave avoice. All interests must 
be brought together and the best general result must be 
maintained. In adopting the government the spirit of 
compromise was exercised to the south. It now has 
fourteen or fifteen members of congress derived from 
slave population.—It is not to be questioned. It is safe. 
The south have, at present, their tavorite administration 
of the general government, Nearly two to one in the 
popular branch of government are decidedly favorable to 
our domestic policy, yet nullification and rebellion are 
promised. Who shall yield? whogive up? He would 
respectfully say that a majority should govern. ‘hose 
who cannot live under such a government ought to have 
the privilege, if they choose, of adopting cne in which a 
minority can control its operations, Itseems our south- 
ern brethern are rather too unreasonable in their de- 
mands, in another point of view: In practical effect the 
tariff isnot injurious, Their theory is much disturbed. 
This often happens when theory is opposed to sound, 
practical experience. ‘This best looking, fine finished 
theory, often works very badly. ‘he unconditional sur- 
render of the protecting policy, isnow demanded. Three 
fourths of the union would be the victims of gencral ha- 
voe and ruin, 
without a sixpence benefit io the other. The shock 
would not pass Jightly over the south itself. But the 
south has directly gained by the protecting system. No 
state Owes more to it than Louisiana.—It sustains the 
great staple of that state. She would be prostrated ina 
moment if the protection now afforded should be abandon- 
ed. Florida already feeis its beneficial effeets. Every 
day will make them more apparent. No happier il- 
lustration can be given of the harmony in which all our 
various interests may move vn In mutual prosperity when 


Competition in market aids him. | 
The more abundant | 
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regulated by sound judgment and liberal views, than that 
which had recently occurred. Louisiana with great ung. 
nimity has given a hearty concurrence in the opinions 
expressed by Vermont in favor of her domestic polic 
Two states, so widely separated by distance, so differen; 
in productions, yet acting in perfect concord on the great 
principles by which they are sustained. Our great vom. 
mercial cities have been hostile. They supposed their 
destruction was certain if our domestic policy was es. 
tablished, They still flourish, all boast of increasing 
population and prosperity. Anticipated danger neye; 
came. Abandon protection to manufactures within their 
own limits and they would be overwhelmed with deso. 
lation. 

Mr. M. said he would allude to another subject of 
vital importance to the nation; it was internal improve. 
ment.—It was the great and intimate ally of domestic 
industry. Next to production, the means of exchanges 
should be provided. Some states were small, Many 
destitute of resources, some presenting obstacles beyon( 
their power to remove, yet preventing Intercourse among 
different states. The good of the union holds the com. 
mon purse,—has abundant means,—can do much ty 
equalize the condition of our fellow citizens. Nature 
had done much, for many portions of our country. Oy; 
citizens who enjoy advantages presented by the hand o/ 
nature, should be generous in their aid to those less favor. 
ed. It will afford a rich return from general prosperity 
promoted. 

Mr. M. referred to objections which had been urged, 
It was calculated to produce a consolidation, as if rocks 
and mountains were the conservators of state rights—as 
if ready and convenient intercourse among the people oi 
our common country would be dangerous to our Jiber- 
ties. If this was consolidation, it ought to produce but 
little alarm. But some objected, because it would give 
the general government too much power; it would final- 
ly absorb state sovereignty. Some seem to think the 
general government a mighty monster, ready with ex- 


| panded jaws to devour every thing within its reach; that 


it lived m periect independence of all earthly control; 
that it was occupied with designs of self aggrandizement 
and the accumulation of frightful power. What is it? 
Your president is elected for four years; your senators 
for six—your representatives for two. The sovereign 
people keep a steady eye on theiractors. So then they 
have to offer up a frequent aecount.—Yet these agents of 
the people in their official action make the government.— 
That is well. But it is said thatthe constitution forbids 
the exercise of this noble and salutary power. In the 
construction, different opinions exist. If you depend on 
the letter, you violate the spirit. If you call for the 
spirit, it has none, you must stick to the letter. Leave 
it to the logicians and it could be proved, to demonstra- 
tion, that no constitution now existed atall. The con- 
stitution is the great guide. It must be faithfully tollow- 
ed, where its provisions are explicit they should not be 
done away. It any reasonable doubt can arise as to its 
true construction, understand its great design and let 
common sense be the interpreter. Lt is difficult to com- 
prehend how a construction, that will benefit the nation 
and not do the least possible injury to the minutest 
section of a state, can be alarming. But putting aside 
the question of jurisdiction, the appropriation power will 
be sufficient. ‘Lhis seems now to be generally question- 
ed. thas been approved under old administrauons. ll 
any thing can be considered as settled this must be. But 
the appropriation must be fora valuable object. This 
must be ¢gorrect, Still, what is national? It would seem 
that the solution was not diflicult. Whatever has a teb- 
dency to promote intercouse among different sections 0! 


| the country—to facilitate the diffusion of intelligence by 


This weuld be the price on one side, | 





the mail—give activity to commercial opcrations—to Mr 
litary action, must be national, great or less in value 4 
these subjects may be promoted. Yet they may be lo- 
cal. All improvements will be so. ‘The Mississipp! it- 
self, the great father of rivers, is local, yet all must be 
sensible of its value tothe nation. If a road or canal 
may not pass by our own ‘loors, we may, still, derive 
from them the greatest aGvantages, in convexion with the 
prosperity ot our fellow citizens. It to make a pub- 
lic work national it must benefit every man alike, noth 
ing can be so. ‘The navy would not be national.-—Light- 
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houses, breakwaters, fortifications, even the government 
itself would not be national, — 

Mr. M. in conclusion, briefly alluded to the present 
administration of the general government. Jt was usual 
on such occasions. An omission might not be under- 
stood. In the election ot president it could not be ex- 

ected that the wishes of all could be gratified. A choice 
must be made. When made, acquiesce, In common 
with a great majority of his fellow citizens of the state, 
ne gave a hearty support to Mr. Adams, Another has 
peen elected chief magistrate. ‘The great elective fran- 
chise of the nation has been exercised. Public virtue 
required all to respect the result. Phe duties of that 
high station are arduous, delicate, and difficult. Public 
,ood, national honor, require that there should be exer- 
cised towards him liberal and general feelings, Let him 
move on in the exercise of his high duty without embar- 
rassments produced by pre-conceived hostility, His pub- 
lic conduct was a proper subject of examination by every 
freeman in the nation. If a concurrence exists in his 
views, let them be honestly sustained; if not, Ict his 
course be frankly and manfully opposed. In relation to 
the great subject of the tariff the sentiments of the pre- 
sident were decidedly favorable. He would cheertully 
employ his power in the execution of our protecting 
aws. 

7 But Mr. M. said he was free to declare that he could 
not and did not give his assent to several measures which 
were favored by the administration. He regretted that 
the late supporters of Mr. Adams should be so distinct- 
ly denounced, so severely marked by the hand of execu- 
tive power. ‘loo many sacrifices have been made, un- 
called for by justice, or the feelings of generous conque- 
rors. Indeed, the idea of conquest, that the minority are 
like prisoners of war, is inconsistent with the rights of 
freemen of the same country. “The tendency of a sys- 
tem of political rewards and punishments, will be to de- 
prave the public mind, engage mercenary feelings, to 
destroy noble and elevated sentiments in all who may be 
arrayed in political opposition to each other,  Puatriot- 
ism in politics will no longer exist. They will be cul- 
tivated only as the means of private speculation, the 
character of the government will be impaired, and all 
confidence in its value will be lost. 

Mr. Mallary then offered the tolliowing toast— 

The people of the state of Vermoni—while they have 
a just regard for their own rights and interests, they will 
be among the foremost to promote the prosperity and 

happiness of every part of the union, 

Henry Clay and Daniel Webster. They belong not 
to the east or the west, but to our country. 

The public press. When its worst servants alone 
meet favor, it should suspect the nature of its influence, 
and withdraw its claims for office to a more auspicious 
season. 

Our senators in congress. 
sentatives of the state. 

On this toast being drank, Mr. Seymour arose and 
addressed the company, thanking them for the honora- 
ble mention of the services of his colleague and himself 
in the senate of the United States, &c. 

Ile occupied about half an hour, and concluded by 
giving the following toast. 

The union of the states. May it last forever, 

Among the volunteers were the icllowing: 

By the president. Henry Clay. Jellerson declared 
him to be “one of the most talented and brilliant men 
and statesman that the country has ever produced.” His 
country will award to him its highest honors, 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm with which this 
toast was received. ‘The instant the name of Henry was 
pronounced, and even before the chair could add Clay, 
the whole assemblage seemed electrified, and the spon- 
taneous burst of applause which succeeded was like Mr. 
Barton’s ‘*American thunder.”? Some time elapsed be- 
fore the president could abate the excitement, and re- 
store sufficient calmness to pronounce the sentiment en- 
ure, ‘‘Encore!”? then resounded from every quarter, 
and the spacious hall again echoed with long and repeat- 
ed bursts of approbation. If any fault could be found 
with this heniteaation of attachment to an eminent pub- 

¢ man, it must have been that it was marked with too 





Able and faithful repre- 





“HEAR THE ENEMY!” 

From the Kingston (U. C.) Patriot. 
In treating last week upon the rumored further reduc- 
tion of our naval establishment, we ventured to suggest 
the impolicy of such a messure, because we think, that 
it ever there was a time calling for redoubled vigilance, 
it isnow. If such as are accustomed to view things with 
a scrutinizing eye, and to trace effects from eauses, will 
turn their attention to the present condition of affairs, we 
think they will see, that the remarks we then made were 
not altogether inapposite. 
As a pot simmers before it boils, so do a people moan 
and labor with stifled feelings, before they break out into 
rage. From one end of the union to the other, the peo- 
ple of the states are in inconceivable agitation. And it 
cannot be denied, the causes of their agitation are pro- 
fuse and legitimate. Whoever will read the papers, put 
forth by the advocates of the cause of the working men, 
will gather up armfuls of reasons for their discontents, 
asa sturdy reaper gathers up armfuls froma heavy stand- 
ing crop of wheat. As sovereign states, the eastern are 
in collision with the western, and the northern with the 
southern; and as a congeries of states amalgamated in 
one great confederation, the poor are universally embat- 
tled against the rich, and all against the overgrown rich 
denominated in their associated capacity, the aristocrary. 
The brands which have been strewed will never be extin- 
guished but by a dissolution of the union. We say, the 
United States cannot, by any possibility, hang much lon- 
ger together. Nor do we think it either for their own 
particular good, or the good of the world at large, es- 
pecially as it regards the immediate cause of liberty, that 
all the states should remain under one general govern- 
ment. No government can legislate for the whole of 
their interests at once—they being as much opposed to 
each other as the two ends of a straight line, which can 
never meet. ‘The southern and western states are, 
like ourselves, essentially agricultural and commercial, 
and therefore, can have no community of interest with 
the northern and eastern, who have long been preparing 
a mine to blow them from their embrace, which has at 
length exploded in the shape of a tariff. Which piece of 
insanity if they ever overget, we engage to leave off pro- 
pheeying. The southern states are keenly alive to the 
sadness of their predicament, and begin to cogitate on 
the means of effecting a separation, which, they are 
aware, ere long, must absolutely be consummated, or 
they must breathe their last, under the compressive tangs 
of the most relentless extortion. To whom, in their di- 
lemma, can they look for aid, but to the British as their 
natural friends, in whose alliance would be established a 
permanent reciprocity of interest. This is the present 
posture of things. A position from which to deduce 
events decisive of empire, requires no great stretch of 
genius, and which illustrates Great Britain in all the 
mightiness of her strength. Instead of giving a partici- 
pation in the St. Lawrence, in the West India trade, in 
the East India trade, and her territory bordering on the 
state of Maine, and the province of New Brunswick, it 
is her business to reclaim her right to exclude the 
Americans from her fisheries in the Gulf, and on the 
coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador, where, ever to 
admit them, was a mark of weakness utterly inexcusable 
in a nation endued, as Britain was, and is, with the pow- 
er of prevention. 

As a peopte, the Americans are greatly to be admired. 
We admire not, however, the covetousness of their rul- 
ers, which betrays itself on every suitable occasion. We 
would gladly see the Americans always powerful enough 
to hold their own—but not powerful enough to alarm 
other honest folks. Therefore should we rejoice to see 
them split into two, or more, republics, and then they 
would be sufficiently unwieldy to live and prosper under 
those designations. For two papers back, we have given 
specimens of the agitated state of the working classes in 
New York state, which, we beg to say, is communicat- 
ing its contag.on all over the land; and we now give our 
readers, below, several extracts from a speech on the 
tariff, lately delivered in congress by Mr. McDuffie, one 
of the South Carolina members, which will bear us out 
in all we have said, respecting the forlorn and helpless 
condition of the southern states; the sad consequence of 





much sincerity and devotion. 


rapacious legislation. Mr. McDuffie we take to be some 
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such another man as our Brougham, whose word is not 
to be slighted, whether of things past, present, or to 
come. He is laborious in detail, perspicuous in illustra- 
tion, and happy in deduction. We are ebarmed with 
his powers, and enchanted with the new scenes of glory 
he lays open to the view of Great Britain. But we will 
not longer intrude on the patience of our readers, &c. 





. VIRGINIA, 
Oficial return of the vote on the amended constitution 
camplete, 
TRANS-ALLEGHANY DISTRICT, 
































Brooke 0 371) Nicholas 28 325 
Cabell 5 334/Ohio 3 643 
Giles 21 556| Pocahontas 9 228 
Grayson 70 649) Preston 121 357 
Greenbriar 34  464)Randolph 4 565 
Harrison § 1,112/Russell 86 240 
Kenawha 43 266|Scott 155 2u7 
Lee 330 99|Tazewell 35 423 
Lewis 10 546/Tyler 5 299) 
Logan 2 255|Washington 556 175 
Mason 31 369| W ood 28 410 
Monroe 19 451|/Wythe 41 625 
Monongalia 305 460 

Montgomery 194 670 2,123 11,289 

VALLEY DISTRICT. 

Alleghany 80 72\ Jefferson 243 53 
Augusta 285 270| Morgan 29 156 
Bath 93 147| Pendleton 58 219 
Berkeley 95 161|Rockbridge 416 125 
Botetourt 660 12,)Rockingham 457 49 
Frederick 451 438 Shenandoah 671 64 
Hampshire 241 211 

Hardy 63 120 $,842 2,097 

MIDDLE DISTRICT. 
Albemarle 626 7) Halifax 636 15 
Amelia 250 3|Henry 208 71 
Amherst 349 26|Loudon 505 128 
Bedtord 609 36|Louisa 545 32 
Brunswick ~ S82 27|Lunenburg 218 4 
Buckingham 565 45| Madison 256 0 
Campbell 446 22|Mecklenburg 488 24 
Charlotte 335 12) Nelson 332 5 
Culpeper 221 26| Nottoway 214 5 
Cumberland 293 16)Orange 417 18 
Dinwiddie 327 21) Patrick 274 246 
Fauquier 468 56) Pittsylvania 955 40} 
Fluvanna 243 17|Powhatan 238 10 
Franklin 593 138/Prince Edward $28 3 
Goochland 198 53 
12,417 1,086 
TIDE-WATER DISTRICT. 
Accomack 266 70|Nortolk 230 23 
Caroline 331 20/ Northampton 48 32 
Charles city 92 22)Northumberland 286 7 
Chesterfield 461 15/Princess Anne 285 88 
Elizabeth city 110 55|Prince George 142 + 
Essex 248 15/Prince William 1383 52 
Fairtax 184 13)Richmond 1.6 51 
Gloucester 252 62/Southampton 547 8 
Greensville 112 5|Spottsylvania 452 16 
Hanover 359 7 |Stafford 204 58 
Henrico 280 46|Sussex 259 2 
Isle of Wight 246 8|/Surry 108 36 
James city 71 33) Warwick 2 63 
King and Queen 262 22;|Westmoreland 106 35 
King George 102 7; York 76 46 
King William 187 12 Cities and boroughs 
Lancaster 73 83) Norfolk 198 38 
Matthews 123 35} Petersburg 272 5 
Middlesex 123 14) Richmond SUL 19 
Nansemond 162 72) Williamsburg 29 13 
New Kent 156 34 
7,673 1,091 
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UPPER CANADA—1829, 
Statistical account of Upper Canada, as given in the 
Quebec Mercury. The returns from several of the dis- 
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RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF ENGLAND. 
The following statement is copied from the Kent 
Herald:— 


The number of Episcopal churches and chapels in 
England, exclusive of the dioceses of Rochester and Bris- 
tol, from which no returns have been received, is 9,983. 
The number of dissenting congregations is at least 6,422. 
The sums expended by the church in promoting Chris- 
tianity abroad, the past year, amount to £67,528 18s. 11d,; 
during the same period the dissenters have speut in the 
same object £90,010 5s. Athome the church has spent 
£64,938 19s. 6d.; and the societies supported by Evan- 
gelical dissenters, in connexion with churchman, £148,986 
13s. 4d. ‘Uhe chureh spends about £50,000 annually, to 
muke proselytes to itself; the dissenters nothing. Dur- 
ing the period just named the Unitarian Dissenters have 
contributed £1,240 8s. 1d. for the extension of their 
principles at home and abroad. ‘The annual rental and 
dividends of endowed public charities throughout the 
kingdom is £5,506,268 4s. Gd. ‘There are 767 cathedral 
dignitaries; 1,015 livings in the gift of the government; 
3,567 in the gift of the church; 784 in the gilt of the uni- 
versities; 197 in the gift of public bodies; 5,030 in the 
gift of the nobility and gentry; and 68! in the gift of the 
inhabitants!!! Roman Catholic congregations in Eng- 
land and Wales, 388; Presbyterians, 258; Independents, 
1,289; Baptists, 888; Quakers, 396; Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, 2,807; Calvinistic Methodists, 424; other Metho- 
dists of different classes, 689; home missionary stations, 
241. The National school society educates about 275,000 
children; the British and Foreigu school society, partly 
supported by the dissenters, educate in England and 
Wales about 53,000 and the Sunday schools supported 
by the different classes of dissenters are in number about 
5,000, in which are educated about 700,000 scholars: 
Let these facts be clearly considered, and then let it be 
said whether it be not too late in the day to treat the Dis- 
senters with contempt! What can the bishops and our 
other ecclesiastical dignitaries have been about, thus to 
have allowed the dissenters to grow, and how is it that 
‘four venerable and apostolical church” has thus sunk in 





For. Against. 

Trans Alleghany district 2,125 11,289 
Valley district 3,842 2,097 
Middle district 12,417 1,086 
Tide-water district 7,673 1,091 
Majority 10,492. 26,055 15,563 





the esteem of the people? Of course there has been n° 
neglect on the part of the clergy. 























